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Writers Club Number. The editors and pub- 
lisher were in no wise hesitant or apprehensive 
in passing over to the Club this December Number, 
with Torrey Connor as the directing head. The re- 


[ws issue of Overland Monthly is a California 


sults clearly demonstrate 
the wisdom of our action, 
and the professional and 
literary ability of Mrs. 
Connor and her associ- 
ates and the authors re- 
presented in these pages. 


One of the most firmly 
established and well 
known literary organiza- 
tions in the country is 
the California Writers 
Club with headquarters 
in Berkeley. It is with 
pardonable pride we an- 
nounce that practically 
the entire content of our 
December Number is un- 
der authorship of mem- 
bers of this club. To 
these men and women 
we acknowledge deep ob- 
ligation. Especially are 
we indebted to Torrey 
Connor, Editor-in-Chief, 
for her wise choice of 
material, her literary 
grasp and her critical 
and discriminating edi- 
torial direction. Mrs. 
Connor is not unknown 
to Overland readers, 


EDITORIAL 


ability. 








THRIFT IN CHRISTMAS GIVING 
By Mrs. W1L.L1AM SCHMITT 


Thrift Chairman, First Division, 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 


bags is an age of Education for young and old. 

There is no phase of learning more necessary than 
the study of Thrift. This is being carried on in the 
Public Schools at the present time through the medium 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations and the American 
Society for Thrift. 


At this time when our thoughts turn to Christmas 
it will be well to ponder what and why we are giving. 
What does Christmas mean to us? Are we burdened 
by giving? If we purchase wisely and give only where 
we can do the most good, we will not be burdened but 
blessed by giving. 

Give worth-while gifts only. It is better to send a 
well chosen card than a useless present that we cannot 
afford to buy and will not be appreciated. Too often 
the stores are filled with articles made only to be sold; 
not to gladden hearts. 


A young lady sent cards to friends and relatives, 
writing that she was restricting her giving to those in 
need. In turn, she asked them to give to some needy 
person what they otherwise would have given her. Let 
us go forth with joy in our hearts, so that in deed we 
may express a Merry Christmas. 
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known. As teachers, short story writers, critics and 
writers of verse, the sisters Everett have marked 


A glance at the Contents Page reveals a list of 
contributors widely known and read throughout the 


nation. These men and 
women take place with 
the leading novelists, 
poets, historians and 
short story writers and 
their contribution in this 
issue would justify itself 
in any periodical in 
America. 

The Overland Month- 
ly in this public way 
thanks cordially the edi- 
tor of this issue and her 
associates, and all whose 
authorship has contri- 
buted to the pleasure of 
our readers. And at this 
joyous season, the Over- 
land, out of its sixty-two 
anniversaries since the 
first issue under the guid- 
ance of Francis Bret 
Harte, brings to these 
and to all former con- 
tributors and to readers 
everywhere, cordial 
wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and Happy 
New Year. 

Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, Jack London, 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 


having but recently contributed a series of articles on 
“Mexico: Yesterday and Today.” Her experience 
as feature, novel and short story writer, literary 
critic and editor is clearly reflected in these pages. 


Able assistance was given Mrs. Connor by Eunice 
Mitchell Lehmer, who, as Poetry Editor, has 
brought to Overland readers a quality and diversity 
in verse worthy of favorable comment. Mrs. Leh- 
mer has likewise submitted a page of quatrains. 
Herself an accomplished poet, her work has ap- 
peared in numerous standard magazines. 

Laura Bell Everett and Elizabeth Abbey Everett 


are editorially responsible for the Department of 
Books and Writers. Their work in this field is well 


Ina Coolbrith, Joaquin Miller, Wallace Irwin, Ed- 
win Markham—these and other world-known men 
and women laid the foundations of Overland 
Monthly. And following these have been worthy 
successors who, recognizing the need for a magazine 
of sound literary quality, ably assisted in carrying 
on. Those represented in the present issue and other 
contributors during the months past are projecting 
and perpetuating the work so well begun. 

So shall Overland aid in promoting the best in 
literature, in preserving the spirit of romance, in 
fostering joy in the out-of-doors, and through en- 
couragement to agriculture, industry and commerce, 
aid the development of the West, which is in fact 
the front door of the continent. 
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The University of the New Age 


HE University of Padua was 
| established in 1222 and now has 
an enrollment of 2500 students; 
Harvard University, oldest in the United 
States, dates from 1639 and now has a 
total of almost 8000; the University of 
California opened its doors in 1869, 
and this year numbers over 17,000 
students, exclusive of summer-ses- 
sion and extension-course figures. 
After some 700 years of slow and 
conservative development, the sys- 
tem of university education has em- 
barked during the past generation 
upon an inconceivable expansion, 
and the University of California is 
one of the outstanding examples of 
the new era. 

The system which was gropingly 
evolved in the mediaeval schools of 
law and theology had assumed fairly 
definite form when it was intro- 
duced into England from Italy and 
France. Many graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge were among the Pil- 
grims to New England, and they 
modeled their new colleges after 
those which they knew. The last 
transplanting came during the later 
part of the nineteenth century, when 
the various western states began to 
establish their state universities. The 
University of California 50 years 
ago was probably more like Har- 
vard of 1640 or even Padua of 1250 
than like itself in this present year 
of grace. To judge it at the present 
day, one must relinquish all previ- 
ous concepts of what universities are 
like. The whole accumulated tradi- 
tion of 700 years constitutes only 
a small ingredient in the university 
of the twentieth century. 

It is symbolic that the buildings 
erected for the University of California 
in its first decade or two, although made 
of enduring materials and therefore pre- 
sumably intended to be permanent, have 
already been either demolished or con- 
demned to imminent demolition, to 
make way for modern structures. If you 
happen to stray into one of the surviv- 
ors, you feel yourself immediately trans- 
ported back to whatever university of the 





By LionEL STEVENSON 


o'd dispensation you happen to know 
best. The lofty ceilings and tall narrow 
windows, the dim corridors and dingy 
woodwork, the strands of creepers 
clutching at the window-frames, all ac- 
cord with a composite picture which in- 





The Campanile 


cludes not only the older halls of Yale 
or Cornell, but even the colleges of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. 

The new buildings have no such rem- 
iniscences. They conform to the scienti- 
fic architecture which has learned from 
experience with office buildings and fac- 
tories how to obtain the maximum of 
light, the correct cubic quantity of air 
for the number of occupants, and all the 
complex invisible mechanism for heat, 
light, and ventilation. There are no 





creepers on the walls, and the efficient 

outdoor staff would promptly remove 

any which might venture to intrude, for 

the architectural design would be marred 

by draperies. The Italian Renaissance 

model, carried out in white granite and 
relieved by a touch of red in the 
tiled roofs, is austere enough to suit 
the practical requirements of the 
buildings and yet lends itself to in- 
teresting decorative details. While 
grey stone harmonizes with the 
rains of an English winter and the 
varied greenness of an English sum- 
mer, and while ruddy brick holds 
its own with the gorgeousness of 
autumn in New England and looks 
warm amid the snow that follows, 
the white rectilinear structures of 
the Berkeley Campus seem ideally 
suited to Californian sunshine. Nor 
is the setting neglected; although 
hampered by the upheavals attend- 
ant upon. frequent construction 
work, the gardeners are gradually 
developing a pleasing and consistent 
landscape. 

There is beauty, then, in the cam- 
pus, although it is not the beauty of 
immemorial elms and time-defaced 
stone-work. What of the human ele- 
ment? Is that equally changed from 
the traditional models? 

On the campus at Berkeley there 
are approximately 10,000 students. 
Until this year, none have been in 
residence within the university. Now 
the new Bowles dormitory accom- 
modates a few score male students, 
and soon International House will 
shelter a larger number of both 
sexes, but even these are an incon- 

siderable proportion of the total. A very 
large number live at their own homes 
in the San Francisco Bay district, and 
travel long distances to the campus every 
day; the rest are accommodated either 
in boarding houses, or, if they are pros- 
perous or otherwise distinguished, in the 
palatial fraternity and sorority houses. 
Obviously, there is here no influence 
which will set a stamp of uniformity 
upon the students, and produce a recog- 
nizable California .type, comparable to 
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the type created by Oxford or Harvard. 

Nor is the material unified by other 
influences. At the older universities a 
certain financial status was required for 
admission, but here all the economic 
strata meet. Sons and daughters of mil- 
lionaires barricade the gates with their 
sumptuous motor cars, children of the 
financial middle-classes pour from the 
nearest street-car terminus, and_ the 
young people who can claim no assist- 
ance from their families hasten back and 
forth between the campus and the scenes 
of their diverse jobs. A glance at 
the list issued by the Alumni Bu- 
reau of Occupations, naming the 
varieties of work for which students 
are available a few hours each day, 
reveals the startling range of tasks, 
from drain-digging to accountancy, 
by which the students earn their liv- 
ing. In short, the young men and 
women are subjected to a single en- 
vironment only during the few hours 
which they spend each day in the 
class-room; the rest of their time is 
passed in surroundings as varied as 
life itself. 

The objects of their studies are 
similarly dissimilar. Gone are the 
days when the university curriculum 
was based firmly on the classics and the 
exact sciences. No longer can one assume 
that two university graduates will neces- 
sarily have any interests in common; it 
is more than likely that they will 
scarcely speak the same language. The 
so-called “cultural subjects” are pursued 
almost solely by women students, and 
even they enroll in English, foreign lan- 
guages, and philosophy not for the pur- 
pose of gaining mental or spiritual poise 
and breadth, but to become certified as 
teachers of those subjects. The men, 
almost without exception, are there for 
special vocational training of some sort 
or another, and the syllabus of courses 
shows that they can devote themselves 
to logging or dairy products, as well as 
the Taxonomy and Phylogeny of the 
Phaenogams. The schools of commerce 
and agriculture are among the most 
crowded, and they are beginning to at- 
tract students from all corners of the 
earth. From Japan and China and the 
Philippines, from the South and Central 
American republics, come young men to 
study the principles of finance and 
trade; the school of agriculture includes 
still more distant pilgrims, for the sub- 
tropical nature of California presents 
conditions resembling those of India 
Iraq, and Egypt, and the sons of sheiks 
and even of princes, afire with nation- 
alist zeal, come to learn what will be 
helpful for their fellow-countrymen. In 
this age of specialization, when to master 
all that is known about a single restricted 
field requires a life-time, the specializing 


process begins in the college. The stu- 
dents arrive from high school with an 
approximately uniform preparation, but 
when they are graduated four years 
later they are aliens to one another so 
far as their serious interests are con- 
cerned. 

The avocations outside of study hours 
have not much more in common. A com- 
munity of 10,000 constitutes a- sizable 
town in itself, and has as many activi- 
ties. While the university is in session 
the students conduct a daily newspaper, 


IN THE ORCHARD 
By Ina CooLsriTH 

HEY are talking very busily, the birds, 

With such soft words 
And sudden just-can’t-help-it bursts of song, 
The nesting leaves among. 
Listen, that trill and tone! 
Was ever such ecstatic rapture known? 


Ah, sweethearts! Yet a moment pause I pray— 


I know what you say, 
Since love is mine today. 


as well as a monthly comic journal and 
several specialized publications of the 
separate colleges. They present a series 
of plays and concerts, and an occasional 
opera. Their system of self-government 
is quite as elaborate as that of a munici- 
pality. They operate their own co-opera- 
tive store and restaurant. The finances 
of their activities amount to a large total 
and their payroll of employees is exten- 
sive. In sport alone is there anything 
approaching community of interest, and 
accordingly it is sport which usually 
provides a topic of conversation among 
students and alumni when they stray 
out of their specialized groups. The phe- 
nomenal growth in the popularity of col- 
lege football.during the past five years 
or so has enabled the student body not 
only to pay the cost of the gigantic 
stadium but also to finance the deficit 
in such other activities as dramatics. Un- 
questionably the university is in these 
days a preparation for life in many other 
directions as well as those stated in the 
curriculum. 

The work of the faculty likewise is 
conditioned by the size of the institution. 
In each of the more important depart- 
ments there are at least twenty profes- 
sors, in addition to numerous part-time 
“readers” and “teaching fellows” who 
share the drudgery of grading exercises 
and in some instances even instruct the 
lower-division classes. As a result, no 
professor is able to be acquainted with 
all his colleagues in other departments, 
or with all the students in his own 
classes. Of his students, he recognizes 





only the few who are of outstanding 
ability in the particular work, and the 
other few who have enough initiative to 
seek a personal interview with him. The 
rest are a featureless mass. Only when 


the specialization of advanced study 
causes small classes, in the third and 
fourth years of the undergraduate 
course, does the professor begin to feel 
any familiarity with the students as 
individuals. 

The only method by which such a 
vast institution can be made to function 
is strict mechanical organization. 
As soon as a student signs his first 
application for entrance, he steps 
into a moving machine, and must 
thereafter accommodate himself to 
its processes. He fills out countless 
forms on various colored paper and 
cardboard, which are filed in com- 
plex systems. His academic standing 
is determined by calculations of 
“orade-points” and equivalents, re- 
quiring advanced mathematical 
power to understand them. His 
choice of courses depends on frantic 
juggling of “units” and “groups.” 

These factors must not be taken 
to mean that the student is deprived 
of free will and the right to choose for 
himself. On the contrary, the range of 
choice is so wide that the boy or girl 
who comes straight from the paternal- 
ism of a high school is sometimes be- 
wildered at the responsibility of making 
an independent selection for the first 
time. Faculty advisers and committees 
of the student honor-societies are avail- 
able for helping the new-comers to 
understand the system and choose wisely, 
but unless the freshman has some speci- 
fic idea of what he wants, little can be 
done to direct him. 

There lies the key to the whole situa- 
tion. The student with a definite pur- 
pose can obtain at the University of 
California almost anything he can con- 
ceivably demand. The faculty includes 
experts of national reputation in practic- 
ally every field. The library of nearly a 
million volumes is unsurpassed in the 
west. The equipment for scientific in- 
vestigation is extensive and modern. But 
with such immense numbers of students 
separate “‘spoon-feeding” is out of the 
question. Those who show intelligence 
and aptitude are given every encourage- 
ment and opportunity, as is proved by 
the fact that graduates of the university 
have risen to the highest positions in 
every sphere—science, literature, admin- 
istration, business, teaching—but it is 
also true that an aimless youth may sur- 
vive by virtue only of being an unob- 
trusive cog in the machine, and be grad- 
uated without having learned anything 
of true value either practical or cul- 
tural, and that a diffident youth who has 

(Continued on Page 394) 
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Out West Magazine 


AS ANYONE ever attempted 
od to collect full quota of that mul- 

titude of gaily colored booklets 
in which California’s chambers of com- 
merce present statistically, pictorially 
and enthusiastically the claims of their 
several localities for consideration as to 
the Vacation Land of this nation’s play- 
ground? What a library of reference 
they would make, these brochures, book- 
lets, pamphlets and leaflets! Surely, not 
elsewhere has even been presented so 
much of the superlative. There is little 
left for presentation of this Cali- 
fornia; there is nothing left of 
words not already weary with 
long usage. 


Yet there is a Calitornia, known 
to her chosen people, in which lies 
incentive to all the old enthusiasm ; 
a land which incites new vocabu- 
lary and line; a land but slightly 
sung and little pictured. Let be, 
those of you content with orange 
grove and poinsettia, with giant 
redwood and booming surf; here is 
no story for you. Here is no tale 
for those who would vacation with 
golf stick and bridge pad. These 
are words for the ears of those 
who love best the untravelled way, 
who find no loneliness by solitary 
campfires, and who find sweeter 
and more enticing rhythm in the roar 
of mountain streams than in all the 
vagaries of radios. It is a tale of high 
roads and far roads; of old highways 
trodden by few; of byways where one 
may linger, loitering undisturbed; of 
silent cities whose dust of years is stirred 
but the ghosts of other years and the 
desert wind—a Vacation Land of splen- 
did sokitude and loveliness in which one 
may peacefully companion with his 
neighbors of the wild. 


It is not a land unknown, merely little 
known. Strangely enough, it is a region 
which has lent itself more freely to book 
than to brochure. Mark Twain dwelt 
therein, and still is debtor to its mate- 
rial. John Muir lingered long in its 
higher places and paid tribute to its 
wonder. Chase, and many another, fol- 
lowed its trails in and out the snowy 
mystery of its pinnacles, lingering beside 
star-bewildered lakes and mad streams, 
or resting amid the sage of the long 
slopes which run quickly desert-ward. 
It has drawn writer and scientist from 
far countries, to return and to write of 
its romance and charm; yet few of our 
own know it in its slumber of today. 

Nor is it so inaccessible, save when 
winter snows lie deep upon the moun- 





Vacation Land 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 


tains. Half a dozen passes hold high- 
ways which rise from the summer smoke 
of the wide interior valleys of the San 
Joaquin and the Sacramento, to wind 
up into the clear fragrances of the Sier- 
ras and on, through, to this region of 
romance. Only for a few brief summer 
months may these passes be traversed; 
and by summer the charm of the un- 
touched wilderness has disappeared. 
Try, then, that adventurous passage 
which will carry you from the already 
browning hills of California’s late April 


THE WIND AMONG THE 
PINE TREES 


By CHARLES CALDWELL Dobie 


ITERE is nothing so melancholy as the 
The dank- 
green voice of the sea, mourning for its dead, 
is not so melancholy; the shrieking whirlwind 


wind among the pine .rees. 
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ness mounted above a region of un- 
dreamed-of warmth of color. 

Death Valley’s tremendous sink lies 
close to the right hand, as the mountains 
to the left; and eyes wearying of an 
attempt to grasp the majesty of ‘“hit- 
ney and its fellows may rest within the 
long, suave lines of the desert reaches. 
Towns lie along this trail, old towns 
which have not yet lost all their color 
in the acid of today’s progress. Here, 
still is something of the frontier, in spite 
of garish service station and stuccoed 

plate-glassed store-front. Indepen- 
dence, Lone Pine, Bishop—they 
are worth the lingering in if you 
have the time; green, alfalfa-sur- 
rounded, cottonwood-bordered 
oases of the desert valleys, they lie 
close beneath the highest peaks of 
the Sierran range. It is spring here, 
early spring at this altitude; and 
each afternoon the huge cumuli of 
the thunderheads gather about the 
mountain pinnacles and drift slow- 
ly to drop their rain upon the fa- 


of the desert, flying from the cold embraces of 
the moon, is not so melancholy; the city’s 
laughter, among the wine cups of midnight, is 
not so melancholy. No! There is nothing so 
melancholy as the wind among the pine trees. 


vored valleys, here at the desert’s 
edge. 


But the highway runs north- 
ward still, and greener fields lie 





or early May, into a Sierran spring but 
scarce begun. 


For the Southland dweller, this pas- 
sage is direct, up along the western rim 
of the desert country which lies east- 
ward of the Sierras. For the resident of 
mid-California or North, the way is 
somewhat round-about, leading south 
along the San Joaquin to the Kern, 
thence upward through its canyons and 
valleys to Walker’s pass, and to the 
desert. 


The Midland Trail runs northward 
from Mojave, between the abrupt peaks 
of the Mt. Whitney range and those 
interminable desert slopes which dip 
to the mysteries of Death Valley. It is 
a road of beauty strange to those whose 
California has been that of the southern 
counties alone, with their tropical 
growth and densely populated towns. It 
is of beauty stranger still to the dwellers 
in the fertile central valleys or among 
the forested hills of the San Francisco 
bay region, and north. Here alone, in 
California, may one know the Sierras in 
their true grandeur of lonely, snow- 
shrouded pinnacles dropping down pre- 
cipitately to the sand and the sage of 
the desert country; their eternal white- 





beyond. What though the light- 

ning sweeps its scimitar above the 

range to the glorious drumming of 
the thunder gods? Roads are good and 
cars are sturdy; and though the higher 
reaches of the highway may whiten to 
sudden storms of sleet and snow, the 
draws are gold-and-green with the 
warming willows; and through the thin 
white coverlet will be peeping the coral 
of early blossoms clinging close to the 
sunnier slopes. 

Ahead, rise queerly barren peaks, 
flatly silhouetted against the blue—the 
volcanic cones which guard the lonely 
shores of Mono Lake. Turn aside from 
the highway here, the service station 
attendant tells us; and take this road 
which wanders off with such disturbing 
irresponsibility. It will lead, so he says, 
past a chain of little lakes—June, Gull, 
and Silver—and close to the very foot 
of the pinnacles which mark the sum- 
mit of the Sierras. A swift streams flows 
from Silver, through a _ picturesque 
gorge, to empty into another lake before 
it wastes into Mono’s bitter waters; and 
along the banks of Rush creek are to be 
found unequalled camp sites. Or, if you 
lack the hardiness for tent life at this 
season of the year, a cabin may be had 
at Carson’s camp on Silver. 


This is a by-path, a detour into a 
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pocket of the hills which holds beauty 
yet unspoiled; and Carson’s seems an 
essential part of the picture with its low- 
roofed log cabins irregularly spaced 
upon the flat at the edge of Silver. Car- 
son is a great-nephew of the famous 
Kit, and a true heir to the pioneering 
spirit which led the trail-maker through- 
out an older West. Talk with him. 
He is full of story and legend; and 
—an ardent fisherman—he knows 
the haunts and the habit of the trout 

in all the myriad lakes about. 

Still, hospitably as are received 
these first of the season’s visitors, and 
charming as is this little settlement 
beneath the hattered battlement of 
Carson’s peak, there is still greater 
enticement in the cool breath of 
greening willows and the swirl of 
running waters. And so on past the 
camp, the winding of the road match- 
ing the writhing of the aspen-bor- 
dered stream, through the gorge 
where the rock walls draw close in 
a gateway which threatens to bar 
both road and stream, and down to 
‘where the canyon widens to a mountain 
meadow. 7 


Aspens pose slenderly, dancing upon 
the border of the meadow in conscious 
loveliness. Above them wind-swayed 
waterfalls foam down green-ribboned 
ravines, to tumble their waters into 
stream or lake. Beyond them glimmers 
the wind-rippled surface of another 
lake, and—miles away—the blue-black 
of Mono’s wide cup. Aesthetically a per- 
fect camping spot; and from the utili- 
tarian standpoint, too, for here are wood 
and water and shelter from the winds. 

There are few trees which approach 
the aspen in all-round desirability. It is 
a friendly tree, a happy tree, and it is 
cleanly, too, both as a shelter and as fuel 
for the campfire. Its foliage is not too 
dense for these high altitudes, where a 
mingling of sun and shade is desirable; 
and its almost sootless flame yields a 
thin blue smoke of exquisite fragrance. 
Too, its clean coals are hot, and—al- 
most as lasting, as those of the absentee 
oak. 

And now be leisurely in your camp- 
ing. There are weeks ahead; be com- 
fortable. He who hastens through misses 
the real treasure of these mountain fast- 
nesses. Take time to make the acquaint- 
ance of your neighbors; and, being thus 
early among them, you will find them 
friendly and unafraid, going about their 
accustomed activities in all unconscious- 
ness of alien presence. 

This is mating time in the high Sier- 
ran kingdom. Among the aspens upon 
the flat, the willows along the stream, 
in the wildrose thickets which lie among 
the trees, in the odorous sage which 





spreads its ragged blanket across the 
mesa, the birds are nesting. The gold- 
finches hang their exquisite silver ham- 
mocks upon the briers; and if you care 
to search a bit you will find many a 
woodpecker and sapsucker in the exca- 
vated homes within the aspen trunks. 
Wrens impudently investigate the possi- 


HOW LONG IS SUMMER 
By Sara Barp FIELb 


USED to think a long, long while 
Ago, in children’s timeless way 

That summer was an endless aisle 

Of leafy pillars, and today 
June hardly fills one rose before 
I hear down the short corridor 
With panther stealth to give no shock 
Finality of snapping lock. 


bilities of tent and cupboard; robins 
strut arrogantly across the dooryard; 
and song sparrows render payment for 
the crumbs you spread. If you are fa- 
vored of the woodland gods, a humming- 
bird may hover inquisitively before your 
face, and chipmunks scurry across your 
knees. A friendly land, truly, for those 
who give it friendliness. 

To linger leisurely is, too, to have 
the opportunity to absorb the savor of 
romance. About Mono, mysterious, 
weirdly lovely desert sea, walk ghosts 
of many a bygone mining camp. They 
come out from lonely canyon, down from 
the deserted hills, with invitation to visit 
their silent cities. Roads, such as they 
are, still lead thereto, unfolding their 
narrow ribbons deep to the very heart 
of the towering peaks. 


Lundy’s is such a city, where a 
wrecked stampmill alone marks, above 
the lonely lake, where stood the busy 
town of the 60’s. There are other evi- 
dences, if you search: Foundation walls, 
debris-filled cellars, scattered amidst the 
sage. A tumbling shack, willow-shrouded 
holds a square piano whose strings once 
vibrated to the touch of long vanished 
fingers. 


Other towns there are for the finding. 
Bodie, “bad town” of the old West, 
sleeps high in the hills above Mono, in 
a barren cup where the desert winds 
rattle the loosening clapboards of its 
vacated buildings. Not deserted, quite 
for a handful of men still burrow with- 
in the hill in search of golden ledges 
still unfound. Jim Caine is in Bodie, 
too. Drop in at his bank. You will find 
it open, as it has been open daily, includ- 
ing Sunday, for forty years. He knew 
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the stirring old days, and loved them; 
and he can show you many a memento 
of the past. 

But Bodie, however interesting, is 
not truly a “ghost town”; there is far 
too much of life. Drive on to the east- 
ward a dozen miles, down a narrow 
defile whose red walls rise vertically 

within hand’s-reach on either side. It 
was a toll road once, a famous stage 
road; and it is still marked by ruins 
of old mills, of stage stations and 
wayside inns, as it runs down to the 
lavender valleys of Nevada. Turn off 
into a side canyon which enters 
abruptly at the right; and two miles 
up the faintly marked wagon road you 
will emerge upon that hollow of the 
hills which once held the famous min- 
ing town of Aurora. 

The city is still there, so far as a 
city consists of buildings; a substan- 
tial city, too. Red brick buildings 
stand along its streets, one, two, three 
stories high. Residences of brick or 
frame dot the hillsides beneath the 

weathered dumps of the old mines. Cur- 
tains hang at the windows, and dishes 
are to be seen on the tables, furniture 
in place. There are old pictures on the 
walls. Knock if you wish; no one an- 
swers. There is but the slatting of a 
tattered shade, the scurrying of a pack- 
rat across the floor. The door swings 
free to your hand, and you may pry as 
you like. No neighbors come to ask 
your purpose. The city is empty. True, 
Montana Jim may see your car, and 
come to talk awhile; only from the time 
of its latest renaissance, some thirty 
years back; but he has lived and worked 
here, coming back again and again to 
its deserted streets, prospecting anew its 
worked ledges. He knows his town. 

He will show you Aurora’s court- 
house, erected when its citizens believed 
themselves to be in California and ambi- 
tious to make their city Mono’s county 
seat. A three-story brick building which 
they erected, was never used; and the 
ponderous iron-barred doors of the jail 
close now upon cells which contain only 
a heap of pine coffin lids. Close by, Jim 
will show you an old hearse, once a 
splendid vehicle of plate-glass sides and 
silver trim, which carried more than 
one notable to the wide spreading ceme- 
tery on the sage-brush hill above the 
town. 

Mark Twain’s cabin will be pointed 
out, not a replica such as that on Jack- 
ass Hill, but his veritable residence in 
the days of “Roughing It;” Vigilante 
Hill, too, where were executed Aurora’s 
evildoers when crime forced its own 
extinction. Beyond, up a steep, rough 
track, is that which speaks louder than 
any of the importance of the town in 


(Continued on Page 398) 
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N A steaming sunlit morning of 
e early spring, there came from the 
garden a little wraith of melody; 
out of nowhere it seemed, so far-away, 
aeolian, -utterly sweet it was, whispering 
of high granite slopes and deep canyons, 
shadow-filled, where hidden streams 
rushed and murmured on the mountain 
jolitude. Such an unobtru- 
sive, small brown bird is the 
speckle-breasted Hermit 
Thrush, flitting silently like 
a little gnome about our 


Mountain Music 


By Una BUNKER 


fern frond near at hand sat a Pileolated 
Warbler, bright yellow, with a cap of 
black on its tiny head. Robins had 
claimed a thicket of young firs, where 
snow plants grew like giant scarlet hya- 
cinths; and before dawn their song came, 
with its heraldic call of spring. Another 
dawn-call was the loud, clear, far-carry- 


RIDDLE 


By Fanny Hopces NEwMAN 


winter garden, that we are I look at Betelgeuse across the sky 


apt to overlook the singer 
of one of the purest natural 
melodies to be heard in this, 
or perhaps any land. With 
the little whispered begin- 
ning of his love song in 
spring, like a bit of smoth- 
ered rapture, he vanishes to 
the mountain highlands, 
where he becomes the true 
hermit that his name im- 
plies. Vacation days in the 
Sierras, one seldom sees 
him, but often, pausing on 
the trail to look down into 
the solemn harmony of a 
tree-filled gorge, his song 
will come in all its glorious 
fullness. The Townsend’s Solitaire is 
there, also, the loftiest dweller of the 
thrushes, and the Russet-backed Thrush, 
small creatures of sylvan mystery. 

At dusk, while the camp-fire glows 
ruddily on the stream that slips along 
beyond the alders, the song of the Rus- 
set-backed Thrush comes from the tips 
of the pines, thrusting up into the last 
pale light of the sky . . . a lovely vesper- 
chorus after all the other bird voices 
have stilled. 

Over 200 species of birds build their 
nests in the mountains of the Sierras, 
some loving the deep forests; others the 
open glades and the meadows. Such are 
the Mountain Bluebirds, with their soft 
and gentle serenity; then there are those 
like the swiftly flitting little creatures 
of darting sunlight that nested near the 
summer camp. The river made a wide 
bend forming a dell, sheltered and 
warmed by the high granite slope at its 
back; and there, where silvery aspens 
spread a soft radiance over the fern 
brakes and the golden tiger lilies, Warb- 
lers and Vireos, Juncos, Purple Finches, 
and numberless others had come to nest. 
One must tread carefully, there in that 
sylvan city of music! The nest of a 
little Snow-bird, or Junco, was cuddled 
beneath a wild rose bush; and under a 


And ask if he goes consciously as I 
Along the path we find ourselves upon. 
I look at little children circling on 
With laughter, toward the void from which they came, 
And wonder how it started, this wild game, 
Each with his own round world, a toy balloon, 
Collapsing while he shies it at the moon. 


I look at old men slipping from the strand 
With gaze turned back toward youth’s receding land, 
Smiling, while crucifixion scars gape wide 

And memory, like blood, drains the speared side. 
I look at me, in mirrored eyes at me; 

God, come you down and tell me what I see! 


ing note of the Olive-sided Fly-catcher, 
perched high on a snag of red fir; and 
another, smaller note, plaintive, alto- 
gether unique in the mountains was the 
call of the Western Wood-pewee. One 
hears this minor note all day long, from 
earliest dawn until after dark, and occa- 
sionally on awakening in the middle of 
the night. 


Before the sunlight had penetrated to 
the depth of the canyon, the chunky 
little Fox Sparrow, friendliest of camp 
birds, would hop about, picking up 
crumbs from the meal of the night be- 
fore. Presently he would retire to the 
rocky brushland, close above, and sing 
his rich and powerful song, one of the 
most noticeable in the mountains. The 
Green-tailed Towhee also liked the sun- 
lit brush, scratching about among the 
leaves and dry twigs, uttering his odd, 
kitten-like “Mew.” Then he would hop 
to some brushy prominence, and, show- 
ing the bright, henna-colored patch on 
the top of his head, he would sing 
his most cheery song. The liquid, “Prit- 
it,” among the fir branches overhead al- 
ways announced that the Western Tana- 
ger was about—a gorgeous bird, with 
his scarlet head and yellow-and-black 
body. 


Startling and delicious are the sounds 
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and sights of birdland, if one will just 
wait and listen! We sat one day on a 
sandy bench, watching the river and 
listening to the droning little sing-song 
of a Mountain Chickadee, that wee 
acrobat of the forest. -Abruptly, among 
the alder branches across the stream, 
there was a great commotion: Chirping, 
fussing, scolding. A moun- 
tain weasel, with his sinu- 
ous glide, and wicked-look- 
ing little head alert, was 
slipping along through the 
exposed tree roots of the 
bank; and the birds were 
following him, angrily 
scolding, until he was out 
of sight. 

A Kingfisher flew by, 
nosing for minnows with 
his long inquisitive bill; 
then came a Spotted Sand- 
piper. All the way from its 
winter home along the 
shores of South America, 
the Sand-piper had jour- 
neyed to rear its young. 
With astounding instinct, 
it places its nest beneath a 
clump of willow shoots on 
the stream bank, where the 
eggs will look for all the 
world like the speckled granite of the 
pebbles beside them. 

A small, dumpy gray bird came fly- 
ing low over the water. It alighted on 
a rock near by, dipping its body with 
a comical tilting motion. This small land 
bird abruptly disappeared into the 
foaming torrent. These tiny Dippers, or 
Water Ousels, have been known to walk 
up-stream beneath the swiftest current, 
finding their food in the crevices of the 
rocks. Their song possesses a warbling 
silvery sweetness. 

A high rippling song sounded abruptly 
from the tip of the tamaracks overhead. 
The longer and more eagerly one 
searches for this unseen singer, the 
greater the mystery becomes; for it 
seems impossible, unless one chances by 
accident to see him actually singing, 
that such a mite of a bird as the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet can possess such a pow- 
erful voice. The blows of a Northern 
Pileated Wood-pecker sang through the 
forest, a noise as loud as a carpenter 
striking a nail with his hammer. With 
a wing-spread of two and one-third feet, 
and with his pointed crest of flaming 
red, the Pileated Wood-pecker is aptly 
called, “Cock-of-the woods.” 

While most of the birds travel down 

(Continued on Page 398) 
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tribe the native inhabitants of the 
Yosemite Valley belong, are found 
on the western slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains in California, from as 
far north as E] Dorado County to Ma- 
dera County on the south. In former 
times they also lived near Bodega Bay, 
and many of their myths indicate that 
they once inhabited the region about 
Mount Diablo. They are one of the 
many tribes of the western slopes 
grouped by those ignorant of anthropol- 
ogy’ under the ignominious name of 
“Diggers,” a name as devoid of scientific 
meaning as “Yankee” or 
“Greaser,” and applied to 
tribes as different in their 
language, culture and racial 
background as are the Chi- 
nesé and the Japanese. 
The Miwoks have inher- 
ited from their remote an- 
cestors'a remarkable series 
of legends which have to do 


T ut Miwok Indians, to which 


The First People 


Miwok Indian Myths 


By Derrick NorMAN LEHMER 


Beginning at his head he travelled over 
every part of his body biting him every- 
where. Uwulin gave no sign of feeling 
Fly’s bites until his heel was reached. 
Then he kicked, and Fly knew that he 
had found a vulnerable spot. Fly re- 
turned to the people and announced his 
discovery. All wondered how they might 
kill Uwulin. It was finally decided to 
make a large number of awls. These 
were placed near the trail travelled by 
Uwulin, and in such a manner that he 
could not walk withou ttheir sticking 
into his feet. Finally, one of them pierced 
the point where his heart was. He died 


FATE 


By CHar.es G. BLANDEN 


MEN , understanding not, have named me Fate, 
And call me cruel. I am nothing more 

Than that which dwells within the hidden core 

Of each man’s heart—his unseen self, his mate. 
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cliff where the people had taken refuge 
they set fire to the piles of cones and 
threw them into Yayali’s basket. They 
threw the burning cones into Yayali’s 
basket. Yayali became hot. He stum- 
bled. ‘Which way shall I fall?’ he 
asked. They told him to fall to the 
north.” 

It would be a very conservative defini- 
tion of poetry that would deny the po- 
etic value of the above picture of the 
fugitives huddled on the cliff, watching 
the approach of the horrible monster. 
Even if it were lacking in poetic feeling 
one can see what would be the effect 
when given in the sonorous 
voice of the utentbe in the 
crowded round-house, with 
the grim songs that go with 
the legend. 

Besides the gloomy myths 
of the cannibal giants there 
are many others of adven- 
ture, which have curious 
contact with legends of our 


with a curious “First Peo- 
ple” from whom descended 
the various tribes of men 


With him I go and come; with him I hate 
And love ; whatever be the wine he pour 
Into his cup, I drink ; whatever store 


own. Thus the theft of fire 
by Prometheus is paralleled 
by the myth of Puscena, the 


and animals. Among the 
chiefs of these first people 
were Ahale the Coyote- 
man, Wek-wek, the Prairie 
Falcon, Molluk the Con- 
dor, Toopi the Chipmunk 
and many others, together 
with a blood-curdling breed 
of. giants; Uwulin, Kilak, 
Yayali, who have been 
made to account for the bones of pre- 
historic monsters not infrequently found 
in the region where the Miwok lived. 
These giants were curiously like those 
invented by our own ancestors in being 
vulnerable in special parts of their bod- 
ies. Thus, Uwulin was said to be a 
giant who went about with a hunting 
sack on his shoulders in which he placed 
his prey. He is described by Tom Wil- 
liams, an old medicine-man of the tribe 
as follows: “His hands were so large 
that he could at a single grasp hold a 
person between each two of his little 
fingers. The hunting sack was so large 
that it would hold all the people of a 
village at once. He had no blood, brain 
or ordinary heart. His only vulnerable 
point was a tiny spot in his heel. The 
people, however, did not know its loca- 
tion. The few people left in the world 
discussed how they might be rid of Uwu- 
lin. At last, Fly found him fast asleep. 


Be his of wealth or dross, is my estate. 
Valor and cowardice, strength and weakness ; 
All virtues, all the vices of the soul, 

Are but my sunlight, or my shadows base. 


Say not that I condemn, nor that I bless; 


Whatever pit man wins, whatever goal 
Attains, I share his honor or disgrace. 


immediately. This was near the present 
town of Coulterville. It is said that a 
few years ago a man here found the 
bones of Uwulin. “They were of im- 
mense size, especially the head. This 
man died a few days after unearthing 
the bones.” 

This tale of a Miwok Achilles is 
matched by another of Yayali, who 
seems to have pestered the people of 
Tuolumne County where, near the town 
of Columbia, are to be found certain 
white rocks said to be his bones. Ya- 
yali’s story is told in dramatic manner 
by William Fuller a prominent member 
of the tribe near Sonora. “Where are 
you, grandchild ? Where are you? Where 
are you? I am lost! Where are you? 
I am lost. Some one comes! Look out! 
Get ready! Prepare! Yayali comes! 
From the tops of the pine-trees they 
broke off the cones. They piled them to- 
gether. As Yayali started to climb the 


flute-player, who afterwards 
became the white-footed 
mouse. The people in the 
mountains had no fire and 
the valley people guarded it 
very jealously. Flute-player 
was sent down to get the 
fire. He took with him two 
flutes. He played for the 
valley people and put them 
to sleep. Then he quietly arose and put 
two coals of fire in each flute, and started 
home. The valley people awoke to find 
him gone with the fire. They sent Hail 
and Rain, their two swiftest runners, in 
pursuit. Flute-player heard them com- 
ing, so he hid the fire under a buckeye- 
tree. (One can get fire out of the buck- 
eye-tree by rubbing; it is the best wood 
for that purpose. ) 

After eluding his pursuers, Flute- 
player came to the dark round-house in 
the mountain. A large fire was then 
made in the center of the house and all 
the mountain people came in. Then 
follows the Miwok version of the legend 
of the confusion of tongues. Those near 
to the fire talked correctly. The people 
at the sides of the house talked brokenly. 
Everything was confusion. “The 
people,” says Tom Williams, “fought 
each other because they could not under- 
stand each other’s speech.” This remark 
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reveals a profound truth which this war- 
torn world would do well to ponder. 

It would be a people of little imagina- 
tion who would have no legend of a 
universal deluge. The Miwok flood is 
astonishing in its curious parallels to the 
Mosaic account. Certain of the First 
People floated to the top of a mountain, 
where they found green fruit. Wek- 
wek told them not to eat the fruit. Then 
they sent Dove and Humming-bird to 
survey the water and to discover how 
humanity was faring. Dove reported 
that all human beings were dead. It 
must be remembered that these tales 
were told among the members of this 
tribe for generations before they could 
have heard of the white man’s stories 
of the forbidden fruit, and of the send- 
ing forth of the dove. 

Coyote figures among these myths as 
prominently as he does in the myths of 
the Pueblo Indians; but not, as among 
many tribes, as a stupid, greedy fellow, 
easily imposed upon and always cow- 
ardly and full of tricks. Among the 
Miwok he sometimes plays an _ heroic 
role. Thus there is a tale of the olden 
time when the sun and the moon did 
not shine west of the timber line along 
the foot-hills. West of this line every- 
thing was dark. There was no regular 
food; no baskets such as people have 
now. People were never married and 
no children were born. Coyote was a 
mighty hunter. He journeyed to the 
east, going further and further into the 
mountains. The nearer he came to the 
timber line the brighter everything be- 
came. Here he saw people who were to 
him very strange. He returned and told 
the chief about this strange new land, 
and of its people and of its many won- 
ders. Especially he told them how they 
had a sun and a moon there. The sun 
rose in the east in the morning, passed 
over the heavens, and came at night to 
the home of the chief near the timber 
line. The chief did not believe all this 
wonderful tale; but he asked Coyote 
what he wanted to do about it all. 





Coyote said: “I could go and steal that 
light very easily.” “But what would 
you do with the sun if we had it?” “I 
do not know exactly,” said Coyote; 
“but we would manage in some way to 
make it go.” (Coyote’s motto seems to 
have been Fiat Lux. He was the fore- 
runner of the modern scientist). 

Coyote made several trips to the east, 
returning each time with more wonder- 
ful stories of the things he had seen. 
No one believed him. They all made 
fun of him and called him a _ wild 
dreamer. He finally decided to act on 
his own account. After many exciting 
adventures worthy of Ulysses himself, 
he finally succeeded in stealing the sun 
and brought it home. He placed it on 
the ground in front of the chief who 
looked it over, poked it with his foot and 
said: ‘Well, what good is it? What 
use can we make of it anyway?” (The 
chief seems to have been a hard-headed 
business man with an eye to dividends. 
His descendents sometimes object to the 
teaching of science. They want only the 
application of science.) Coyote replied: 
“Never mind—we’ll make some use of 
it. We'll make it go as it did over the 
east, only we will make it light the 
whole world. (Note the altruistic note 
in this investigator!) Coyote did man- 
age it so that the sun moved as it does 
now. 

Besides these myths which try to ex- 
plain the origin of things, there is an- 
other sort which doubtless reaches back 
to the days when the cave-man tried to 
shut himself in from prowling wild 
beasts. The story of the wolf who 
threatened to huff and to puff and to 
blow the house down over the head of 
the brave little pig, must have origin- 
ated soon after our ancestors came down 
out of the trees. One of the most dra- 
matic of the Miwok tales has to do with 
the two little Fawns that took refuge 
with their grandfather Lizard, from the 
Bear that had eaten their mother. There 
was a thrilling anguish of suspense while 
the Bear tried first one side of the house 
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and then another, finally finding the hole 
where the smoke escaped from the top 
of the ochum. Lizard, meanwhile, had 
been heating some big stones in the fire. 
The Bear asked: “Did the Fawns come 
here?” “Yes, why?” “I wish to take 
them home to their mother,” replied 
Bear. Lizard laughed. (No doubt the 
brown listeners in the shadowy corners 
of the round-house laughed too, know- 
ing the whereabouts of the Fawns’ 
mother.) Bear shouted: “I shall eat 
those girls!” Lizard laughed again. 
“How shall I enter?’ demanded Bear. 
“Shut your eyes and open your mouth, 
then you shall enter the quicker,” an- 
swered Lizard. (No doubt a Miwok 
translation of an old formula of our 
own: “Open your mouth and shut your 
eyes and I'll give you something to make 
you wise.”) Bear shut her eyes and 
shoved her head through the smoke-hole 
with her mouth open. “Wider!” shouted 
Lizard. She opened her mouth wider. 
Then Lizard threw the heated stones 
into her mouth and she rolled from the 
top of the house, dead. 


One would expect, perhaps, to find 
elaborate tales to account for the won- 
ders of the Yosemite Valley. Tales of 
this mysterious place are, however, of 
little interest. Many of the legends are 
written around Bower Cave; but the 
myths to account for the Yosemite have 
a more sophisticated flavor. One sus- 
pects them of being made under the in- 
spiration of the white man. The old 
First People do not figure in them. 
Thus, Half Dome is beaten by her hus- 
band, Washington Tower. Her burden 
basket falls into Mirror Lake. Half 
Dome is another burden basket. The 
Royal Arches are her baby basket. The 
streaks on the wall are the marks of 
her tears. All this is in an entirely differ- 
ent key from the myths of the First 
People, and presents a picture of domes- 
tic life quite out of tone with the Miwok 
family. One might eevn suspect, per- 
haps, that the acquaintance of the Mi- 
wok with this valley may not date very 
far back in the history of the tribe. 











7 IM, the China boy, wore gray mohair edged with black braid, and carried the sinker tassel of his queue in 
a side pocket along with his good luck charm, tobacco and brown rice cigarette papers. Kim’s face was as 
innocent of expression as the blurred pictures on Pulchree’s walls. 
—or to decide the artist’s intentions. One did the same thing with Kim, but without reward; Kim never betrayed 
himself. . . . Pulchree found that he must begin with an Oriental the way he would continue, or habitually go 
on his knees and eat dirt. He learned by experience that if he ordered nutmeg instead of cinnamon in apple pie, 
or wished to change a mat beside his bed, Kim would either ignore the command or leave his ‘employ. 
Pulchree, boycotted at the employment agency, was forced to take Kim back and raise his wages. 


. . the sort which one stood off to appreciate 


“SALVAGE ALL.”—Grace Jones Morcan. 
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Places 0 if CPi] grimage 


_’ By KaTHERINE BROWNING MILLER 


ve O GIVE beauty for ashes; the 
oil of joy for mourning; the 
4 garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness”—of such is the function of 
every shrine, whether it be a place of 
worship or hallowed only by tender 
associations. 

For a country so young, California 
has more than a few Places of Pilgrim- 
age—places so diversified in their activi- 
ties that everyone may find that for 
which he seeks, whether it be a quick- 
ening of his religious needs, appreciation 
of art, literature, drama, music or the 
sheer inspiration of Nature’s glories. 


That their sons and daughters of 
California may not forget their rich 
heritage of a stirring romantic period of 
our history, the Mission Play, at San 
Gabriel, written and produced by John 
Steven McGroarty, has for seventeen 
years been a place of pilgrimage—not 
alone for the people of Los Angeles and 
its neighboring cities, but for tourists 
from all parts of the world. The play 
depicts in three acts the heroic struggles 
and sacrifices of the Spanish pioneers 
and Mission Fathers; the Missions in 
their glory; and last, the sad but beau- 
tiful story of the Missions’ decline. The 
play is acted by the people as a labor 
of love. The Indians in the play are real 
Indians—descendants of the aborigines 
who were converted to Christianity 
through the loving zeal of the Mission 
Fathers. The singers, dancers and musi- 
cians have inherited their art from their 
Spanish forefathers. For years it found 
accommodations in an old wooden struc- 
ture where more than 2,000 perform- 
ances were given—an achievement quite 
unique of its kind. Recently, 
through the efforts of Mr. 
McGroarty and the devoted 
and generous people of South- 
ern California it is now housed 
in a beautiful and a well 
equipped new theatre, close by 
the San Gabriel Mission. Since 
thousands of people have seen 
the play as many as twenty 
times, the Mission Play at San 
Gabriel may claim the distinc- 
tion of being a place of yearly 
pilgrimage for the lovers of 





history and romance. 

Some years ago, Christine Wetherill 
Stevenson, a woman as devout as the 
Missionary Fathers, conceived the idea 
of an open air drama of the life of Christ 
and to this end she gave her heritage 
for its fu:fillment. The theatre of this 
spiritualized pageant drama is in a serene 
and picturesque canyon of the Hollywood 
hills. Here in this “Temple of God’s own 
fashioning” the pathetic and the inspir- 
ing story of Jesus of Nazareth is yearly 
acted for some weeks in the summer. 


Given at night when art as well as 
nature may be made to contribute to 
this moving spectacle, the scenes in the 
life of the Savior are painfully realistic. 
One is transported back to the scene of 
the great tragedy, and follows step by 
step, as did the Disciples of old, up the 
rugged side of Calvary to where the light 
flashes on the upraised cross which will 
forever be the Christian’s emblem. The 
Pilgrimage Play fills the souls of those 
who are hungry for the “Meat that 
endureth to everlasting life’ with com- 
fort and assurance; and no one, it mat- 
ters not of what creed or race, but must 
feel the beauty and the sublimity of the 
Great Sacrifice. What Oberammergau is 
to the Old World, the Pilgrimage Play 
is to the New World—a Christian 
shrine. 

About the time that John Steven Mc- 
Groarty was staging his Mission Play 
at San Gabriel, some 900 residents of 
the San Francisco Bay region found 
their way by boat, train and foot up 
the steep slopes of Tamalpais to see a 
group of actors present the Miracle 
Play of Abraham and Isaac, on the ex- 


THE FRIENDLY DOOR 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


OMEN, work for the girls that strive— 
Girls on the firing-line, early and late; 


Help them to hold to their souls alive 
As they take their chance in the fight with Fate. 


Then, at the end of the ways that wend, 
One joy will be yours tho’ a world goes down— 

The joy to know that you left behind 
A friendly door in a friendless town. 
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pansive bosom of “The Sleeping Beauty.” 
It is the only amphitheatre of its kind 
in the world. The stage, if stage it may 
be called, is more than 2500 feet above 
sea level. The natural setting has not 
been touched; no properties other than 
fallen trees are used; there are no arti- 
ficial lighting effects, as it is presented 
in broad daylight. For its “drop,” it has 
Nature’s own magnificent cyclorama of 
distant mountain ranges, and near by, 
the picturesque San Francisco Bay. For 
seating capacity, it has acres of mountain 
side. Yearly, in ““The Merry Month of 
May,” the Mountain Players present a 
great play by a great author. Some fine 
plays by California writers are included 
in the roster. Beginning in 1913 with 
a’ few nature lovers, the audiences have 
grown to 7,000 in 1929. The site of the 
Mountain Play was given by the Honor- 
able William Kent to the Mountain 
Play Association as a memorial to Sid- 
ney B. Cushing; and it is to be held 
forever for the purpose of the yearly 
festival. More than to any other shrine, 
its pilgrims are Nature lovers and take 
their yearly journey not for the play 
alone, impressive as its presentation, but 
because Nature is there in grandeur and 
sublimity. 

The Greek Theatre, the gift to the 
University of California at Berkeley by 
one of her generous sons, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, has acquired the’ dignity 
of 25 or more years of existence. It also 
claims the honor of being the first out- 
door theatre in America. Its name im- 
plies its classic intention ; its construction 
implies its double function. Like the face 
of the Roman deity, Janus, the Greek 
theatre faces in two directions. The 
great concrete amphitheatre, with a seat- 
ing capacity of eight or ten thousand, 
looks westward toward the Golden 
Gate—which, to every true Californian, 
stands as a symbol of the open way to 
the illimitable possibilities of the pio- 
neering mind. The spacious stage faces 
east toward the land of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aeschylus—the well- 
spring of classic culture. And thus the 
cultural ideas of two opposite civiliza- 
tions are brought together in one. 

The Greek Theatre has been the scene 
of both great classic and mod- 
ern plays presented by famous 
artists. Great symphonies, 
beautiful pageants, stately 
commencements, hilarious ral- 
lies have had their showing 
here under the summer sky of 
California. And all the year 
around, many of the 10,000 
students and the people of the 
San Francisco Bay Region, 
climb its eucalypti guarded 
slope on Sunday afternoon to 


(Continued on Page 396) 
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High Lights On History 


tiny barks beating against wind and 

wave; saintly men of God; lowing 
of cattle; tinkle of guitars and patter 
of dancing feet; wild cry of gold; 
rumble of the covered wagon; sheen of 
oranges and purple of grapes; sky-point- 
ing derricks; hum of factories; ships 
from the Orient—they tell the glamor- 
ous story of California’s history. 

NELLIE VAN DE GriFt SANCHEZ. 


SE ERN-FACED conquistadores ; 


AVE the centuried romance of old 
California! Romance is the greatest 
asset of California. For three hundred 
years the word has been a fairy story, 
a lure, a spell. Its magic grew with the 
heroic era of the Missions—then the 
glorious patriarchal pastoral period, the 
happiest, the most generous, the most 
hospitable, the most lovable life lived 
on this continent. 

California has had another romance 
—the bravest, wildest epic that the sons 
of man ever scrawled across a continen- 
tal wilderness. But where are the Argo- 
nauts today? Of the half-million trav- 
elers who visit California every year, 
how many visit Hangtown, Red Gulch, 
Poker Flat, Sutter’s Mill? Not so many 
as visit the Mission of Santa Barbara, 
or the “Home of Ramona.” All the 
brains, all the brawn, all the money in 
America cannot build a venerable Fran- 
ciscan Mission, nor a century-old adobe, 
nor the tomb of Junipero Serra. 

Cuaries F. Lummis. 


BORIGINAL life has existed in the 

confines of California for a long 
period. It has been estimated that some 
of the San Francisco Bay shell mounds 
show evidence of an age probably reach- 
ing four thousand years. The traditions 
of the Sierra Indians tell of the myth- 
ical Coyote and Crow people, who 
taught the later Red their culture. The 
state is bound by mountains on its north 
and easterly sides and a scorching desert 
to the south. The main stream of Amer- 
ind life and culture flowed southward 
through the Mississippi valley into Mex- 
ico and South America, leaving Cali- 
fornia practically isolated until a com- 
paratively late period. Then a_back- 


wash started that changed conditions 
materially. 

The writer has found evidences of 
this in numerous ancient trails marked 
by cave paintings which are so old that 
a stalactic covering has preserved them. 
Later migrants have placed their mark- 
ings over these. In the older shell 
mounds are traces of three types of cul- 
ture which the writer has designated as 
the microlith period, the chert period 
and the obsidian period, from the char- 
acteristic types of stone work found at 
the various levels. 

The field of archaeology, ethnology 
and anthropology, presented by Califor- 
nia, is a fascinating one. Unfortunately, 
organized research has been limited to 
but a few institutions. These comprise 
for the most part, the University of Cali- 
fornia, The Bureau of American Eth- 
nology of Washington, the American 
Museum of Natural History of New 
York, the Museum of the Southwest of 
Los Angeles, and the Camp and Trail 
Club of Adventure Campfire of Oak- 
land. The first four organizations are 
concerned mainly with the living In- 
dian. The last organization, composed of 
a small group of college and business 
men, interested in delving into the ar- 
chaeology of the California Redman, is 
strictly a field organization. This group 
has been for several years, engaged in 
an extensive survey of the ancient vil- 
lage and mound sites, their excavation 
and characteristic determination. 


Francis KESTER. 
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TODAY 
By Epvirn DaLey 


ODAY I live with loveliness 
In little things; 

The flutter of a russet leaf 
A tree down-flings ; 

A passing shadow in a pool— 
Shadow of wings; 

An unseen cricket that forgets 
Loneliness—and sings! 





Historic 
HE resonant names bestowed upon 
California places by the valiant Con- 
quistadores who founded this western 
empire should be sedulously preserved 
as remnants of the Spanish era. 


- Romantic 


The glorious traditions of early Span- 
ish California lend grace to the life of 
today even as they did to the life of 
those yesteryears. 


Commercial 

The capitalizing of California’s ro- 
mantic Spanish background has brought 
an annual harvest of tourist dollars. 
Spanish names and Mission architecture 
prompt these tourist flocks to spend more 
liberally. Historic shrines and novel 
names are greater drawing cards than 
snow-capped mountains, teeming cities 
and modern structures. Her Spanish and 
Indian place names are California’s 
chief stock in trade. Therefore, let us 
increase rather than diminish our assets. 
California has been blessed with an heri- 
tage which has become coinable—let it 
be fittingly preserved! Furthermore, 
Californians must. remain true to the 
heroic missionaries and intrepid ran- 
cheros who left so golden a legacy. 


Gertrupve Morr. 


LIVE, but no longer roaring, the 
romance of the gold days in Cali- 
fornia remains. It is to be found by all 
who have eyes to see through the mists 
of years, ears to hear the echoes, and 
the mental gift to bring back into the 
picture the men and the women who 
walked long ago. Emphatically, all is 
not gone; and the one who makes this 
discovery in the foothills of our sturdi- 
est legends will be the richer. So may 
he wonder, if wondrous tales of an- 
other civilization leave space for prac- 
tical thought, why California, with its 
many modern promotional activities, has 
not done more for the trails of '49. 
Roads are paved; signs are posted; 
and there are men and women willing 
to spin the yarn. It is not difficult for 
natives of the state to find the camps; 


(Continued on Page 395) 
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HE KITCHEN contained nothing in the way of furnishing but a warped and rusted stove with a heap of 
newspapers and broken boxes beside it ; but on the wall, fly-specked and spattered with grease-spots, hung a poster 
with the name of a railroad on it—an exuberant landscape of orange groves in vivid colors bearing in juxtaposition 
with snow-capped mountains, a turquoise sky above them.Beneath was printed in scarlet letters the heartening query: 


“WHY NOT WINTER IN CALIFORNIA WHERE WINTER IS NOT?” 


“Army With Banners.’—RutTH ComFort MITCHELL. 








Hit TOPCO ! 
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“The thundering tongues of Yosemite shall p ersuade you to silence, and you shall be wise.” 
—JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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HY CALIFORNIA? Because 
WV the Golden State bestows upon 
her children: 

Abundant health through ultra-violet 
rays from Nature’s great alchemist, the 
sun. 

Strength from vitamins stored up in 
sun-ripened fruits and vegetables. 

Space to grow—there are no slums in 
California. 

Inspiration from the beauty of Na- 
ture’s Wonderland. 

Education through a school system 
that is unexcelled. 

Opportunity to grow up with a coun- 
try that is still in the making. 


Heven MackKnicut Doyte, M. D. 


HY CALIFORNIA? Because I 

love it—don’t know exactly why. 
I can’t rave over the climate—to be so 
cold ‘in the summer that one shivers, 
and then, suddenly to sizzle! I have 
seen just as pretty flowers, and as many 
of them, elsewhere. I think that the 
laxity of the laws, here, is awful! And 
the headiness of the Native Sons—oh, 
la! But when I go away from Califor- 
nia, I feel—to quote an old story that 
I once read—‘“like a very small whale 
with a very large harpoon” in me, 
which pulls me back to California. 


Vinote E. Roe. 


TS scenic wonders alone draw thou- 

sands of people yearly to California. 

If you seek a memorial of the ages 
more enduring than brass, walk among 
the Big Trees and look around you. 
Classic antiquity amused itself with lists 
of World Wonders; but it was reserved 
for our times—almost our own genera- 
tion—to know the marvel of Mother 
Earth’s oldest children. These lofty 
giants of the Pacific Coast, that have 
lived a century for each year of our 
own, are our delight and our responsi- 
bility. 

Saw-mill and fire-brand have already 
taken their disastrous toll, and threaten 
still more serious loss to the Semper- 
virens. When they are gone, we shall 
never see their like again. Nor are we 
wise in our selfishness in felling these 
forest monarchs. John Muir says: “The 
value of these forests in storing and dis- 
pensing the bounty of the mountain 
clouds is infinitely greater than lumber 
and sheep.” As for our mischievous man- 
made fires, we can feel only shame that 
such carelessness should bring low those 
majestic columns that count their years 
by the millenium. 


Why California? 


Not by putting in jeopardy these rare 
hostages of a time when all the world 
was young, but by guarding them with 
zealous love may we show our gratitude 
for having known them. What would 
not Cicero have thought of them— 
Cicero who wrote: “In all great art, as 
in trees, it is the height that charms us?” 
And what Milton, with his “pillar’d 
shade, high-arch’d and echoing walks-be- 
tween?” When our own brief day with 
old Mother Earth has passed, we shall 
yet live in the sentient beauty of the 
forests if we have put our souls into the 
saving of the enduring Big Trees. 


MINNIE Fagrcre Knox. 


Ww CALIFORNIA? Its -good 
roads. Forty, fifty, sixty miles an 
hour may be clicked off by the speed- 
ometer. Today’s motorist travels from 
San Francisco to historic Donner Lake 
in seven hours. But—forty miles an 
hour! That was considered an. all-day 
journey behind a team of spanking trot- 
ters, in the gay nineties. 

Picture the courageous Donner party 
—the springless, creaking old prairie 
schooners ; the slow-motioned oxen, inch- 
ing up and over the rugged Sierra Ne- 





MY GARDEN 
By G. L. WINFREY 


OW fair my garden to the eye! 
It takes the blue of morning sky, 
T he gold of noons, the red of eves 
And weaves with these, for my delight, 
The velvet purple of the night. 


PET 
WISTARIA 
(To a poet ina pergola) 
By ELEANOR Preston WATKINS 
aged of silken motion, 
‘ And purple-breathed perfume! 
W hen God would write a poem, 
He makes wistaria bloom! 


MAY BLOOMS 
Nora Moss McCarrrey 
P winding roads to sun-kissed 
hills, 
Above the purpling bay— 
In sheltered slopes where gardens grow 
The iris blooms in May. 
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vada Mountains at the rate of one mile 
an hour, if the going were good. Paved 
highways were undreamed of in that 
remote period. Even as late as 1906, 
four-horse stages were the mode of con- 
veyance between the villages of these 
mountainous regions. Rarely was there 
a spot which was wide enough to permit 
the passing of another team. And how 
the driver “cussed” when a small, red 
automobile “honked,” and the venture- 
some owner brought the car to a wheez- 
ing halt! 


Today, one casually motors between 
the same towns to pay an after-dinner 
call. No horse-drawn vehicle disputes the 
right-of-way over the smoothly macad- 
amized road. Or—so urgent is the mania 
for telescoping time and ‘distance—the 
traveler takes to wings! 


Joun HaMLIn. 


° HY IS IT,” people ask, “that you 

have come to San Francisco. to 
live; when you are free to live any- 
where?” Because to us, San Francisco is 
the most agreeable city in America, and 
we do not wish to live permanently 
abroad. It is agreeable for several rea- 
sons: First, of course, for its climate. 
The worst that ever happens to you, in 
San Francisco, is to be soaked in one of 
the winter; rains. Fog and wind: are 
chilly, at times, but what of it? You 
never suffer from the hateful extremes 
of temperature that make living in every 
other city of this land a torture during 
some weeks—usually, months—in every 
year. 

Second : The beauty of its setting. The 
city is surrounded with loveliness. Look 
from any of its splendid hills, and your 
eyes are blessed by noble contours, magic 
coloring of blue water, purple hills and 
mountains. And too, San Francisco has 
beauty of its own. This, in spite of the 
fact that it owns miles of streets lined 
with perhaps the ugliest buildings that 
disfigure any place on earth. But these 
are slowly disappearing, and the new 
ones that spring in their place are fit 
and fine. If Market Street is hideous in 
all but its breadth and sweep, Nob Hill 
is a miracle; and the home sections with 
the many blocks west of Van Ness are 
charming. There are gardens in the city. 
There are fascinating alleys; unexpected, 
darling, small streets; gates opening on 
glimpses of flowered patios. The hills on 
which it stands give it a unique bold- 
ness of outline, a marvelous birds-eye 
view hardly known elsewhere on earth. 
Grant Avenue is fascinating and Golden 
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Strength From The Hills 


court had been sitting in a murder 

trial. It was a grave court, composed 
of simple, conscientious men. They 
sought faithfully for the truth, and 
meant to act upon it, righteously, before 
God and the people. 

A crime had been committed, a hideous 
crime, cold-blooded and without provo- 
cation; and the hand of the law had 
fallen upon a young man scarce out of 
his teens, a comparative stranger in the 
community, who had worked for the 
murdered man. 

He was a ruddy-haired young giant 
with a straightforward, open face. Jus- 
tice warred with puzzled doubt in the 
hot little room at the court-house, packed 
with the usual curious crowd. His law- 
yer, provided by the state, worked on 
the string of sympathy and would have 
created a warm public feeling had it not 
been for the boy himself, out of whom, 
beyond a simple denial of guilt, nothing 
could be drawn. 

He sat, day after day, doggedly 
sweating under rigid cross-examination 
that disclosed only a web of circumstan- 
tial evidence—purely circumstantial evi- 
dence; yet so strong and well-fitted that, 
though sorely puzzled and wondering, 
the jurors saw nothing to do but to 
return a verdict of murder in the first 
degree. 

Pity for the lad fled back and forth 
through the town against the flying barbs 
of condemnation. ‘He was of the lower 
class of backwoodsmen, simple, untu- 
tored, and so very poor that he had but 
a few dollars of his last month’s wages. 
The trial had dragged slowly; the last 
effort of the sympathetic lawyer had 
been expended without avail; and the 
final day found the court-room packed. 

Interest was high. Many women were 
among the spectators. In the middle of 
the lawyer’s final impassioned address, 
as he leaned hot and perspiring toward 
the impaneled jury, the one clerk at the 
post-office entered the room hastily and, 
without ceremony, walked swiftly to the 
judge behind his high desk and handed 
him something. It was a one-cent postal 
card, and it bore, in huge, labored 
printing, done with a lead pencil, as a 
child spells out its primer lessons, these 
words: 

“Suge. Fore gods sak hol on. Im 
comin, 

The white-haired dignitary looked at 
it for a long time, turning it over and 
examining it minutely. It bore a post- 
mark from down-state. Presently he 


I: a little county seat in Missouri a 


gave it over to the opposing attorneys, 
who examined it in turn. 


By VinateE E. Roe 


“Do you know of the place?” asked 
the judge . 

“Your honor,” replied the criminal 
lawyer, “it is a station in the mountains 
—a way station—a few houses and a 
post-office, about ninety miles from here. 
But surely—” 

“Court is adjourned,” said the judge, 
sharply. “Take the prisoner back to his 
cell.” 

For a long time after the room was 
cleared the old man sat looking at the 
strange promise. There was no opening, 
no address, no signature, but in its utter 
simplicity it bore a deadly earnestness. 
There was one train a day each way on 
the one-horse railroad that honored the 
county seat, and not until. the morrow 
could anything develop. 

Just what the court expected to hap- 
pen it could not have said; but the next 
morning when the trial opened again, 
there was no standing-room in the place, 
and the June air was heavy with excite- 
ment, for the news had run like fire 
through the town. 

The defense took up all the time that 
it could, holding off events until after 
the ten o'clock arrival of the down-state 
train, when every head ‘craned nervously 
toward the sunlit, sleepy little street 
without the open door. 

The old judge tapped nervously on 
his desk. The only calm person in the 
assembly was the prisoner, slouching in 
his chair and gazing ahead with troubled 
blue eyes. The ten o’clock had fussed in, 
whistled importantly, and pulled out. 
The tension became momentarily greater, 
with shuffling and .craning of necks; but 
nothing happened until again, after a 
little time, the young clerk hurried in 
and held out a second missive to the 
judge. ; 

It was a replica of the first, save that 
it was soiled. A distinct thumb-mark 
was worn sharply into the cardboard, as 
if it had ben held for hours under a 
sweating thumb. It said briefly: 

“Im comin yit.” 

The judge turned the card over 
quickly for the postmark; it bore only 
the name of the railroad, and the hour 
of mailing. 

The prosecutor, who knew that part 
of the country, thought for a time when 
it was handed to him. 

“Nine twenty-five,” he mused. “The 
train passes through the former station 
at—. This was mailed twenty miles 
along the line among the mountains, 
your honor, where there is a flagging- 
post for mail.” 

The judge drew his thin old hand 
down his white beard. 





“Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, 
“there is something happening in the 
mountains. We'll wait.” 

Again he adjourned the court, again 
the boy was taken silently back to his 
cell to watch the June sunshine with 
blank, boyish eyes; and again the town 
buzzed. 

Another hot morning found the court- 
room sweating, but the train brought 
nothing, and with one consent the trial 
hung suspended. 

The next day brought the third of the 
mysterious postals, this time more soiled, 
a bit broken and splotched as if with 
dirty water, and this is what it said: 

“In gods name wait yit. Im peterin 
out.” 

The old man on the bench had seen 


some sad sights, but the simple tragedy 
of the crumpled one-cent message worked 


‘the lean throat under the white beard. 


The postmark was that of a town fifty 
miles nearer than the mountain station. 
After that, the trial was nothing but 
seasons of waiting in hushed silence 
until the morning mail, and adjourn- 
ments and reassemblies. 

The judge had sat on that bench for 
thirty years, and he arranged his court 
procedure with a calm disregard for rule 
and precedent. Two days passed and 
brought nothing more, and still the mys- 
terious cry of “wait” from the back- 
woods held the court suspended. The 
next day was Saturday, and in every 
consciousness was the unspoken knowl- 
edge that it must be the last—that the 
expected must happen, or forever fail. 

The silence in the court-room was so 
charged with nervous tension that 
women who had waited throughout those 
five days cried out if a chair scraped on 
the floor, or a man coughed hoarsely. 

It was no more the slouching, hope- 
less boy in the chair than it was the very 
strain of expectation itself that frayed 
steady nerves to frazzles. That morn- 
ing’s train brought the last card, a day 
overdue and mailed twenty miles away— 
a card more crumpled, worn ragged. It 
was almost as forlorn as the prisoner 
himself, yet how eloquent! The sprawl- 
ing letters were drunken, as if traced by 
a sadly faltering hand: 

“I'm nigh thar.” 

The judge’s hand was shaking. He 
looked at the message and at the jury, 
at the prisoner at the bar, and out over 
the hysterical people; and just then there 
was a sound at the door behind the 
standing men—a sliding sound as of 
dragging feet. 

There was a cry from a man. Some 
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one swore loudly. Every soul tensed it- 
self instantly. 

The expected had come. There was 
a shuffling surge and men pressed back 
from the center aisle, leaving it open. 
Down it, swaying from side to side, 
tottering grotesquely, came a woman in 
a faded black dress—an old woman, thin 
and flat-chested. A draggled sunbonnet, 
its slats flattened against her shoulders, 
hung back from her witchlike head, the 
gray hair of which was flying in wisps. 

Her eyes were set far back in her 
head above yellow, old cheeks hollow 
as death, and her lips were cracked. 
Ragged shoes flapped on her feet. The 
faded dress was heavy with dust. In one 
hand she held another postal card, too 
worn for use, and in the other a folded 
and tied paper. She tottered straight to- 
ward the judge, holding this paper high 
above her crazy head. 

But before she reached him, some- 





thing had pierced to the apathetic mind 
of the boy in the prisoner’s chair—a 
prescience, a knowledge, a feeling, what 
you will—and he sprung up to his good 
height, startled blue eyes flaming. 

“Mammy!” 

The cry rang wildly. 

In another moment he was out in the 
aisle and had the apparition in his strong 
young arms, weeping childlishly. 

“Oh, mammy!” he whimpered. “Oh, 
mammy, mammy!” 

But she thrust futilely at him, waving 
the paper. There were eager hands to 
reach it. The judge himself was on his 
feet, half off his platform, holding hard 
to his desk. 

“Read hit!” she rasped in a dry croak. 
“He come home an’ writ hit an’ kilt 
himself!” 

Right. there, dramatically, the judge 
read it, in the hush of the crowded, hys- 
terical place, punctuated bythe weeping 
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of the boy—a clean confession of the 
crime. It ended whimsically: 

I ben a tramp an a heap besides, an 
I kilt the man fer his money, and Jim 
ketched me redhanded. He give me his- 
all wage, an I lit fer home. Now they 
got Jim an theyl hang him, fer he wont 
squeal, but hits to much fer me. I leave 
this fer mammy. Shel get to him certain. 

She had. Women were weeping, men 
were holding their breath. The judge, 
obsessed by an excitement widely differ- 
ent from that of the rest, stepped stiffly 
down and looked into the sunken face; 
there was one thing that he wanted to 
certify to his inner self. 

“How did you get here?” he asked 
softly, laying a trembling hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Done walked,” came the dry old 
voice. “Billy-Joe didn’t hev’ but fo’ 
cents when he cum.” 

“I thought so,” said the court to it- 
self; “that’s why I waited.” 


Three Musketeers of Southwestern Fiction 


ANE COOLIDGE: A good natur- 

alist spoiled to make a—good writer. 
Or perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that a good naturalist turned his powers 
of observation and accurate deduction 
from animals to humans. Whether it be 
of Indians, his latest literary love, or 
of cowboys, of miners or of outlaws, 
Dane Coolidge makes his Southwestern- 
ers living people, worth knowing. And 
consider the volume of his output! 
Thirty or more novels, and short stories 
as well. No lightning-change artist ex- 
tant surpasses him in the ability to put 
on, or take off, culture at will. Be the 
topic one which his wife, Dr. Mary 
Roberts Coolidge, introduces from the 
deep reservoir of her scholarship, or one 
which Pistol Pete or Three-fingered 
Mike brings up from the wide, but 
shallow, sea of experience, he is at home 
and in character. No writer. today can 
double his negatives more tellingly nor 
yet confound the wise man in his own 
terms if the wise man needs confounding. 


‘COHN M. OSKISON: Boasting a 


strain of Cherokee Indian, cosmopoli- 


By Acnes Morey CLEAVELAND 


tan from travel, associated by marriage 
(to Hildegarde Hawthorne, daughter of 
Julian and granddaughter of Nathaniel) 
and by native gifts with the highest 
exponents of American letters, author, 
one-time editor on Collier’s Weekly 
staff, John Oskison was “John” in the 
gang with (among others) Bert, Ray, 
Will, Dane—last names, Hoover, Wil- 
bur, Irwin, Coolidge, whose imprint on 
Stanford University in its young days 
was prophetic of that larger influence, 
come to fruition today in the nation. 
His field of literary operations has taken 
in territory from New York to Paris, 
from Hawaii to Oklahoma—this last the 
land of his birth, when it was the 
Indian Territory. He threw spit balls 
at Will Rogers, when these two little 
Injuns attended their first school to- 
gether. He won the Harper prize while 
in Harvard for the best bit of under- 
graduate writing of the year. But al- 
ways he has kept the spirit and the love 
of those days of the West-in-the-mak- 
ing; and no writer has given us early 
Oklahoma in its transition from red to 
white as John Oskison has given it. 


UGENE MANLOVE RHODES: 

In the following words was my 
attention first drawn to Eugene Rhodes, 
by one of his New Mexico cowboy asso- 
ciates: ““There’s the doggonedest bronco 
buster down in the Rincon country! No 
horse that wears hair can throw him; 
but one r’ared up and fell over back- 
‘ards with him the other day. And what 
do yo’ reckon that there loco blossom 
done? Well, he pulls a book o’ po’try 
outa his pocket, and sets down on that 
horse’s head, and reads po’try till the 
bronc d’cides it don’t pay to’ fall with 
a guy that’s too quick to get caught, 
and uses a horse’s head for a easy chair.” 
No chronicler of the life of the South- 
west is superior to "Gene Rhodes in hon- 
esty of portrayal, in style, born of sin- 
cerity, nor in vision, which is the off- 
spring of the deep-rooted love of the 
country of which he writes. An uncanny 
craftsman with horses and with words, 
a friend to his friends, a foe to all that 
is base, whether in literature or in life 


—that is Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 
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HE oats in the field next the orchard were as high as a man’s waist.... The wind swept through, tossing 

and twisting the grain in long green billows like an emerald sea; and underneath one knew that the quail 
was making her nest, and the baby rabbits were hiding away from the hawks. ... The soil is a dual thing... . It 
must be regarded as a friend, yet conquered as an enemy; for, like all primitive things, even the primal instincts 
that still cling to our civilization, it must recognize and yield to force before it will react to persuasion. 


“Som, THE Master.”’—Rosena A. GILEs. 
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Why California? 


(Continued from Page 383) 


Gate Park alone a perfect reason for 
living in this city. 

Other reasons are: The _ people, 
friendly, alert, sophisticated—city folk, 
not small-town folk, good music; inter- 
esting and varied theaters. 

What else? A something, a magic, all 
its own. An intangible, drawing charm 
that you remember, when far away, and 
long once again to experience. The 
imagination is not stifled in San Fran- 
cisco, but moves easily and happily. Its 
air is good to breathe—clean and sweet 
with the sea. The city has history and 
it has a future. And in San Francisco 
you can lead a home life. You can actu- 
ally love San Francisco! 

HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


7 globe-trotting enthusiast who re- 
marked: “God smiled on California; 
at all other lands, He laughed”—was a 
bit over-enthusiastic. We all agree that 
God did smile on this glad Western 
world of incomparable landscapes— 
truly, not always green, but in pleasing 
contrast, glorified in season with harvest 
gold, and the countless floral tints not 
to be found by the naked eye even in 
the rainbow. But the sign-board adver- 
tiser came! 

He has infested and infected high- 
way and by-way with oily, gassy, smoky, 
milky, pickle-y reminders of his wares. 
After the work of the week, it is restful 
to the weary city-dweller to get back to 
Nature for a little while. But nothing 
doing! The sign-board man has beaten 
the weary to it. One-hundred-and-fifty- 
seven varieties of indigestion, streams of 
canned milk from invented cows, rivers 
of oil from contented codfish, assail the 
eyes from millions of sign-boards along 
the way. Out on the ruthless vandals 
who would sacrifice the world’s beauty 
for a mess of pottage! Let each beauty- 


lover count himself one of an army that 
shall rise and demand that these blots 
shall be erased from the fair face of 
Nature. 

JoHN T. GRANT. 


HY CALIFORNIA? Because of 
. its educational advantages. We 
have, for instance, one of the most out- 
standing theatrical organizations in the 
country; a little theater which really 
lives up to its original purpose; a com- 
munity center for the development of 
talent. It has not been a smooth and 
easy evolution for the handful of. pio- 
neers who, a few years ago, met to play 
Ibsen in a drawing room, to the splen- 
did organization which produces in its 
own beautiful theater plays noted not 
only for finé acting, but for careful de- 
tail and artistic beauty. 

The secret of this shining success at 
Pasadena is community spirit, commun- 
ity money and community volunteer 
labor. The director has the vision and 
the personality, as well as the unusual 
executive ability to interest—and to keep 
interested—large numbers of people. 
The card index at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse shows 3,000 persons 
listed for volunteer service, according to 
their ability. More than 100 of these 
workers help with the production of 
every play. You will find them in the 
wardrobe room; at the dyeing tubs; using 
the pressing boards; at the sewing ma- 
chines or the drafting tables. You will 
see them dashing to the shops for mate- 
rials, searching quaint sections of the city 
for odd furnishings, or bending over 
books in the library, authenticating de- 
tails for a play; and all quite as excited 
over the coming first night as the actors 
themselves, at work in Rehearsal Hall. 


Go up the stairway, from the court 
to the right wing of the building, and 
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AR, far out, on the fringe of London, live the small ‘< 

business men, the little managers and the successful 
clerks. They dwell in cottages and semi-detached villas, with 
bits of flower-gardens, and elbow room and breathing space. 
They inflate themselves with pride and throw chests when 
they contemplate the abyss from which they have escaped. 
And lo, down upon them comes the horde, the monster city 
Tenements spring up...and the 


roaring at their heels! 
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hear the tapping of many typewriters, 
the ringing of the telephones—there are 
36 telephones—the subdued sound of 
voices in the offices along the corridor, 
You will learn that the building houses, 
among other activities, a School of the 
Theater, attended by students from as 
far points as Boston, Washington, D. 
C., and Honolulu. 


On warm moonlight nights, gay par- 
ties dine before the play in the patio; 
and Spanish musicians in native costume 
stroll about~to the soft thrumming of 
guitars. 

Beside the Large Theater and the 
Small Theater, or Rehearsal Hall, there 
are 36 rooms in the building. The ward- 
robe contains more than a thousand cos- 
tumes; the dramatic library more than 
a thousand books. There are properties 
in the warehouse valued at $20,000. A 
printing plant, executive offices, and the 
rooms concerned directly with the the- 
ater complete an equipment valued at 
half a million dollars, and probably not 
equalled by any community theater in 
the country. What a fine thing it would 
be if every town and city of sufficient 
size had such a theater. Of course they 
could not all be so rich in equipment as 
the one in Pasadena; but they could be 
as rich in community spirit and artistic 
endeavor. 


EuLeta WaApswortu. 





HERE have been some notable pro- 

motions recently in the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company. Mr. F. S. 
McGinnis, who has long served as Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, advances to the 
post of Vice-President, Assistant Pas- 
senger Traffic. Mr. F. C. Lathrop steps 
up to the office of Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Central District. Both con- 
tinue their offices in San Francisco. In 
Los Angeles, Mr. H. P. Monahan, for- 
merly District Passenger Agent, becomes 
Passenger Agent at Los Angeles. 





OO.) 


black night of London settles down in a greasy pall. 





“The People of the Abyss.”—Jack LONDON. 


tO) 


OME folks have got a factory of their own, and they 
make their happiness fast ’s they can use it; and some 
folks have had so many hard knocks that their happiness 
machinery has grown rusty and set. Then it’s got to be oiled 
up and started going...Why, look-at the birds! You never 
heard a bird sing on the ground; but give him...a fencepost 
or a bush or something with an outlook, and he'll sing his 
head off, ‘cause he’s so bubbling over with joy.” 


“The Custard Cup.”—F.orence B. LivincstTon. 
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The Year’s Cycle of Verse 


Edited by Eunice MircHett LEHMER 


1928 


TINY shiny black seeds, 
9 What magic do you hold 
To lift on slender green stems 
Such chalices of gold? 
—Mary Low VareELa. 


T= wild flow’r garden-clusters trim 
The cloak of Earth, when they unfold, 
Embroidering upon the brown 
With Lupin-blue and poppygold. 
—Rosatie Moore. 


HE LORD OF LIFE walks in my garden— 
I know, for I heard Him pass. 
He breathes on the flow’rs—they bloom and smile 
As He moves through the singing grass. 
—JeaAN K. KEmpPrF. 


HE sacred flame in a little seed 
Is all the gospel that I need; 
The pansy’s life is the life in me, 


Pulsating on eternally. 
—HeEnry PHILLIPS. 


CTOBER is the artist gay 

Who turns the summer green to gold; 
With skillful touches, free and bold, 
What pictures paints he, day by day! 


== and green is the holly wreath 
Hung high in the Yuletide hall; 
Crimso nand green with a fair gold sheen 
Are memories that come at our call. 
—Rosena A. GILEs. 


ROM FATE’S gray skies may fall the drizzling rain 
Upon our Souls with slow and chilling pain 
Yet this shall cheer us: That sweet-scented flow’rs 
Grow ever sweeter from persistent show’rs. 
—Hets J. Hersy. 


1929 


HOUGH I may plant my garden beds 
As one in garden lore grown wise, 
Whatever flowers show their heads 
Are always a surprise. 


—CLaRA MAXxweELi Tart. 


A LONG gray day; the dropping of the rain; 
The lilacs quivering as though with fears; 

The sighing of the wind—a muted strain 

That brings to me remembrances . . . and tears. 


—Nancy BuCcKLEY. 


BE GLAD! Each morn speaks in its own bright rune; 
The soaring lark sings his immortal tune. 


Though roses fall, there comes another June! 


—Eva HAMILTON YOUNG. 


I WATCHED the poppy doff her cap 
And spread her garments gay; 
She bowed and danced in wild delight, 
Like youth in joyous May. 
—ALICE PHILLIPS. 


|. onrnes lilies dot the sloping hill— 

Hide in sunny canyons, nodding nodding still; 
Swaying with the breezes, nodding: “How d’you do? 
Come and see the butterflies I have cupped for you!” 

—Apa Kye Lyncu. 


HE Jovian time saw men and flowers, kin, 
As children of the Sun: 

The Christmas days behold them one, 

The soul of Life, their origin. 


—ANNA KALFus SPERO. 


AY BELLS of Christmas ring you gentle peace, 

Kindle the failing trust and smouldering faith, 
Renew the courage born of soul and sense 
And leave your spirit calm and unafraid. 
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Washington in the go’s 


By IsaseL McKenna DUFFIELD 


(Continued from November Issue) 


New York, but my friends usually eschew it, 

with the exclamation, ““That’s the Rostand relic, 
isn’t it? Really too frail for utility.” And so with 
this thoughtful boycott of my chair I hope to preserve 
its contours for a long time to come. 


¥ IS at present in my own little drawing room in 


Among the senatorial houses to which I consid- 
ered it a privilege to be asked to dine, or to drink 
a cup of tea, were those of the very handsome Mrs. 
Stephen B. Elkins, who with Mrs. Eugene Hale, of 
Maine, achieved the unque distinction of being the 
daughter, the wife, and the mother of a United States 
Senator; of Senator John Kean of New Jersey, pre- 
sided over by his gentle mother, who in the winter 
of her years was an absolute exemplar of a lady of the 
old school; of the lovely and genial Mrs. Wetmore, 
wife of the Senator from Rhode Island, with her 
two popular daughters; of Mrs. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who bore in her cameo-like face the fine distinguish 
ing marks of her Puritan ancestors; of Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew, who ushered in the Spring 
season each year with the enjoyable novelty of a 
garden party in the spacious grounds of the old 
Corcoran mansion; of Mrs. John P. Jones and Mrs. 
Francis Newlands, representing Nevada, two lovely 
women more richly endowed with the social gift than 
any I have ever known. When, some years ago, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution presented 
the statue of the Father of their Country to France, 
Mrs. Jones was chosen as the most representative 
American women to untie the string at the unveiling 
in the Place des Etats Unis in Paris. 


During the long invalidism of President Garfield, 
and when Vice President Arthur was heir-apparent, 
he made his home and headquarters with Senator and 
Mrs. Jones, whose house was good-naturedly referred 
to as “The Gray House”, in order to distinguish it 
from the White House. 


Not, strictly speaking, in official life, but closely 
connected with it by inheritance and tradition, were 
Harriet Lane Johnson, niece of President Buchanan, 
and in her day hostess of the White House, one, too, 
who had the distinction of entertaining there, and for 
the rest of her life of calling her friend, the prince of 
Wales, otherwise Edward VII, grandfather of that 
most popular young man of today. Mrs. Johnson 
was thought by many to resemble the Empress 
Eugenie. It was in 1898 that I saw her for the first 
time, at one of my mother’s Monday receptions. 
She was in black velvet, with stole and muff of sable 
and the dearest little velvet bonnet topped with two 


tiny white ostrich plumes no whiter than her pearls 
and shiny blonde hair grown like snow with the years. 
She looked every inch as queenly as Eugenie. Unfor- 
tunately, like the Empress, she too had a harsh flat 
voice, at curious variance with her great beauty, 
which all beholders agreed was especially dazzling in 
the costume of the Second Empire in vogue in he: 
youth, revealing as it did her exquisitely moulded 
shoulders. 

Another popular Harriet was Harriet Blaine Beale, 
daughter of James G. Blaine, one of our ablest secre- 
taries of State, whose memory still potently endures 
in Republican annals, and whose delightful family 
life is so deliciously pictured in Mrs. Beale’s collection 
of her mother’s letters; and Mrs. Henderson, widow 
of Senator Henderson of Missouri, who still contrit 
utes to the gaiety of the District from the vantagr 
point of Henderson Castle on Sixteenth Street. 


It was at a dinner given once by Mrs. Henderson 
an incident took place which reveals the pitfalls 
lying in wait even for the wariest of Washington 
hostesses. The guest of honor was the Mexican Am- 
bassador, the venerable Senor Aspiroz. Another 
guest was the Countess Esterhazy, an Austrian by 
marriage, but an American by birth, and proud of her 
American ancestry as one of the Carrolls of Carroll- 
ton. Unfortunately, in making up the list, Mrs. 
Henderson’s secretary had not remembered that 
Aspiroz was the judge advocate general who had 
long ago decreed the death of the Austrian Archduke 
whom Napoleon III had set up as Emperor of 
Mexico. Mrs. Henderson had of course placed the 
ambassador on her right, but some imp must have 
been at her elbow when she decided to put the Count- 
ess Esterhazy on the other side of him, for Mexico 
and Austria had not resumed friendly relations with 
each other since the execution of the ill-fated Maxi- 
milian. 

The Countess as a loyal Austrian subject sat 
through dinner with growing doubts as to whether 
her presence there was not a grave breach of diplo- 
matic etiquette. The doors of the Austrian Embassy 
were scarcely opened the next morning before she 
presented herself to offer the most abject apologies 
and explanations to Baron Hengelmuller, one of 
the most friendly and patriarchal of diplomats, who 
doubtless saw no difficulty in granting her abso!u- 
tion. At this same dinner, Mrs. Henderson had had 
the happy thought of placing next to Madame 
Asperoz one of the attachés of the British Embassy, 
Sir Charles Elliott, a famous linguist, master of a 
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dozen tongues. Alas! Good Madame Asperoz spoke 
nothing but Aztec. “I give up,” said Sir Charles, in 
mock despair, turning to his neighbor on the other 
side. “I don’t know any Aztec.” 

One evening during that same winter, when I was 
dining at the German Embassy, I arrived to find Mr. 
and Mrs. Reginald de Koven standing under the big 
light in the centre of the down stairs entrance hall. 
Mr. de Koven was scrutinizing most carefully, but 
with a troubled brow, the name on his card designat- 
ing the lady whom he was to take in to dinner; while 
Mrs. de Koven was looking over her husband's 
shoulder, with an expression too of utter dismay on 
her handsome face. Fearing that I was late I hurried 
past them, and ascended the grand staircase in quest 
of my host. The de Kovens soon followed me, with a 
whisper in Holleben’s ear which caused his monocle 
to drop suddenly from his eye, and his genial smile to 
vanish completely, as he motioned frantically to Herr 
von Bohlen, one of his attachés, and engaged him in 
the language of the Fatherland in a long and curious 
moment of animated conversation, at the close of 
which von Bohlen made a hurried exit toward the 
dining room. There were many conjectures as to 
what was happening, no one hazarding, or even 
guessing the real reason for the considerable delay in 
announcing dinner. Had a guest failed to arrive? 
Was someone ill? Had a carriage been wrecked? 
Or was it only an anarchist’s bomb? 


It was a most consequential dinner. Many sover- 
eigns were represented. There was the homely and 
plump little dark Minister from Portugal, with a wife 
greatly renowned for beauty. And from Sweden and 
Norway there was Grip, a droll but appropriate name 
for one hailing from the far north. From Italy there 
was Meyer des Planches; from Russia there was 
Cassini, with his niece, upon whom the title of Count- 
ess was bestowed, though the fairy tale did not end 
there, nor did she live happily ever after. France too 
was invited to the dinner: indeed the French and 
German Ambassadors were often in each other's 
company during those days. It was a familiar sight 
to see Holleben and Cambon walking together like 
too friendly, smiling and pleasant pals. I used to 
observe that they had at least one characteristic in 
common, for they walked each with hands clasped 
behind his back: Rhode Island Avenue was traversed 
almost daily in this fashion. Two accomplished dip!o- 
mats! And were they actors, too? I have often 
pondered on this, since;—it seems to me now that 
diplomacy is a thing very fragile and always 
mysterious, that as soon as it ceases to be mysterious 
it ceases to be diplomacy, for was it not scorched by 
the first hot breath of suspicion to be entirely and 
quickly consumed in 1914 when Germany’s war mon 
ster contemptuously dubbed a solemn treaty a mere 
“scrap of paper?” 
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I was still counting diplomats on my fingers when 
von Bohlen returned to the reception room. He 
offered me his arm at once, with a sigh of relief, and 
explained that after occupying most of the afternoon 
in studying the map of Europe in order to facilitate 
the placing of the guests at table in acordance with 
their rank and position, he was after all obliged to 
change the boundaries, a nerve racking procedure, to 
be sure. It seems that Mrs. Robert McCormick, of 
Chicago, and our Ambassadress to Austria, was the 
innocent cause of these last minute maneuvres in the 
dining room, for her father, Mr. Medill, had in the 
days of his proprietorship of the Chicago Tribune, 
made in that journal some caustic remarks on Senator 
Farwell, Mrs de Koven’s father, and Mr. de Koven, 
like one of the gallant knights in his own “Robin 
Hood,” had chivalrously espoused his wife's cause, 
and did “not choose” to sit so near an arch enemy 
of the family. It was after all only a tempest in 
a tea pot, but it made a good story, which von 
Bohlen kept referring to in his confused English as 
only an “international affair”, and which I, amused, 
kept correcting and reminding him was internal 
rather than international. There remained, however, 
for von Bohlen still another and grimmer chance to 
lend a helping hand at changing the boundaries of the 
map of Europe, for he later married Bertha Krupp, 
one of the owners of the famous Krupp works, 


von Bohlen, who at the timeof hismarriage, adopted 
the hyphenated name of Krupp-von-Bohlen, inherited 
the latter half, curiously enough from an American 
mother, Miss Bohlen, of Philadelphia. I remember him 
as suave, blonde, and fond of the ladies, while Bertha 
Krupp I have heard described as dark, large and mas- 
terful. It was for her the “Big Bertha” was named. 
When I was visiting in Paris last winter nearly every- 
one had a pet anecdote to tell of experiences en- 
countered during the bombing of the city by that 
monster gun and other air raiders, which so menanced 
and harassed Paris almost constantly throughout the 
last agonising months of the war. As is often the 
case, the braver the hearts and the more imminent 
the danger, the more humorous was the tale. The 
sounding of a big siren was the alarm signal for all to 
seek shelter, and no matter at what hour or occu- 
pation, whether asleep or awake, there would be a 
general stampede for the underground regions. 

An artist told me that on one such occasion the 
cellar of his apartment house, in which there were 
many studios, resembled nothing so much as a fancy 
dress party. One little lady, who had, in years past, 
been a leading actress of the boulevards, was always 
the last to arrive. Breathless, with a fluttering heart, 
and holding aloft in each hand a canary bird in its 
cage, she would make a real “entrance,” and express 
the most elaborate regrets at being tardy. “I was 
just taking my tub—j‘etais nue—j etais toute nue!” 
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she would explain, with the most dramatic emphasis. 
Once, at three o'clock in the morning, the siren 
sounded long and loud, and the cave filled up quickly 
with terrified and sleepy folks, but the little lady, 
true to form, accompanied as ever by her precious 
song birds, recited her lines faithfully as usual: 
‘“Messieurs et mesdames, forgive me for being late. I 
was just taking my tub. J’etais nue—j etais toute 
nue!’’—Ah, the'siren! The prompter which reminds 
me that I have-digressed a long way from my native 
shores, and must return to Washington. 

Outside of official life, but hardly less important 
in the social activities of the capital, another charm- 
ing group calls for mention. There was Mrs. Richard 
Townsend, whose house with its lovely French facade 
and the adjoining gardens is still the most admired in 
Washington, and on the other side of Massachusetts 
Avenue were the Larz Andersons in their palazzo, 
and the Patten sisters, whose attractive Sunday 
afternoons at home, an innovation in the 90's, have 
endured in popularity to this day. Further down 
were the Westinghouses, in the old Blaine mansion 
on Dupont Circle. Mrs, Fairfax Harrison and Mrs. 
George Corning Fraser were among the beautiful 
younger matrons. The weekly musicales of Mrs. de 
Koven were an agreeable after dinner diversion. 


Another hospitable house was that of the Board- 
mans, whose daughters became, one the wife of Sena- 
tor Crane of Massachusetts, another, Mable, president 
of the Red Cross, crowning a life of interest in 
philanthropy by her efficient leadership of that great 
organization in the most glorious chapter in its histe- 
ry. Mrs. John Davis, now Mrs. Charles McCauley, 
a noted beauty of the former administration, Marjorie 
Nott, now Mrs. Victor Morawetz of New York, 
Mrs. Benjamin Warder and her daughters, the 
Arthur Lees, the Glovers, the John R. McLeans, the 
Riggses, the McVeaghs, the Forakers, the Leiters, 
the John W. Fosters, Mrs. Hope Slater, the Olm- 
steads of Harrisburgh—the list would be sadly incom- 
plete if I did not set down the names of each and 
every one of these.—Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Brown— 
the latter sweet Mollie Garfield—Mrs. Julia Dent 
Grant—, the widow of General Grant, was far 
advanced in years when I met her first at a large 
luncheon which she was giving in honor of her 
grand daughter, the exquisite Vivian Sartoris. 

Although Mrs. Grant was not a pretty woman, 
her immediate family, with which she was sur- 
rounded,—her children and her grandchildren—were 
all quite noted for their comeliness. There was her 
own daughter, Nellie, who married Mr. Sartoris in 
the White House, and the daughter-in-law, Ida 
Honore—the twin in beauty to her sister, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer,—who came to Washington as the young 
wife of Frederick Dent Grant: she is now living out 
her life in distinguished seclusion. 
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One day after the birth of Princess Cantacuzene, 
her first grandchild, Mrs. Grant happened to meet 
my mother, and in announcing the wonderful news 
begged to boast of la petite’s choice and the natal 
day, but my mother, who had also just become a 
grandmother, thought that she surely had the Ace 
of Trumps up her sleeve and retaliated with the 
proud claim, “Oh! but my grandchild was born on 
the Fourth of July!” “And so was mine,” beamed 
Mrs. Grant. “And now the honors are even.” 

Not to forget the bachelors, some of them turned 
Benedicts since those days, there were Constantine 
Brun, the Danish Minister, who is still in Washing- 
ton presiding smilingly over the destinies of his 
happy little country; James W. Wadsworth, junior, 
later senior senator from New York, a progressing 
young man who has been “progressing nicely” ever 
since; and a distinguished trio who maintained a joint 
menage,—Mr. Justice Moody, Frederick W. Gillet, 
afterwards speaker of the House, and General 
Crosier, the inventor of the most improved rapid 
fire gun of the day. General Crosier used to invite 
us every Spring to a tea on board his yacht, cruising 
up the river as far as Mount Vernon. The banks of 
the Potomac, fringed with new verdure, the orchards 
wild with fulsome blossoms, the peaceful waters, the 
tolling of the ship’s bell, in accordance with the 
maritime custom of all vessels passing the home of 
the great First President, aroused a series of irrepressi- 
ble emotions in the hearts of all good Americans 
present,—and even those from other and alien lands 
who were of the company. 





Mrs. STEPHEN B. ELKINS 
Wife of U. S. Senator Elkins of West Va., 
Daughter of U. S. Senator Davis of West Va., 
Mother of U.S. Senator Davis Elkins of West Va. 
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A benign and reverent hush would fall upon us, 
as we beheld the familiar white columns and sloping 
green lawns, a spell which lingered throughout our 
entire return journey, from the home and tomb of 
Washington to the beautiful capital named in his 
honor. With the falling twilight one heard the lazy, 
sensuous music of a lullaby crooned by a black 
madonna framed in the doorway of a lowly river hut, 
accompanied by the staccato notes of the invisible 
night frog. The illusive fire flies, dancing in the tall 
grasses along the borders, and the new moon flinging 
down bars of quicksilver in our path, gave an eerie 
effect, dissolving gently like the little clouds before 
the rising stir of night, as we sighted the spire of the 
old Christ Church in Alexandria, that sleepy Virginia 
town of precious memories. Here the Washington 
family worshipped, and here the young George 
danced the minuet with Sally Fairfax in General 
Braddock’s robin blue ball room. But to all of us the 
last stages of our little excursion were the most im- 
pressive, as the city swung into view again, the 
slender shaft of the Monument measuring its majesty 
against the deepening sky, and beyond it the dome of 
the Capitol, encrusted with a thousand lights, like a 
huge crown blazing with jewels. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, also a bachelor then, and 
assistant secretary of the Treasury, devised a unique 
form of entertainment for the long sultry automobile- 
less evenings of the Washington summers. From some 
official of the road he would engage a trolley car de 
luxe, fitted up with comfortable arm chairs, chintz 
curtains and pretty rugs, stock it with delicious 
picnic things, and take a party of us off into the 
country as far as the two trolley tracks would permit, 
for supper. Even the modern flapper might have 
found the novelty of it all great fun. 


There would be a very lamentable hiatus in my 
chronicle if I did not recall and record here the 
famous Christmas day egg noggs of General and 
Mrs. Maury, which became a recognized event of 
the Washington calendar. The guests, alas, consisted 
only of men, no women ever being present except 
Mrs. Maury and her two daughters, Alice, now Mrs. 
Parmelee, and Nanna Bell, who presided at either 
end of the table. The beverage which they ladled out, 
thick and golden, was brewed from an old receipt 
long treasured in the Maury family, and on the 
twenty-fifth of December, year after year, was 
quaffed by a band of the best known men in the 
capital, from the Chief Justice down. A never failing 
guest during all his residence in Washington was the 
affable and loquacious Mr. Wu, the Chinese Minis- 
ter, whose palate did not, apparently, find any more 
difficulty in the degustation of this characteristically 
American drink than his tongue did with the Ameri- 
can language, and who certainly, if he still were liv- 
ing, would drop a tear with the rest of us over the 
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extinction of this fine old Virginia custom by the 
eighteenth Amendment. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, who lived in the next house 


to the Maury’s found it most convenient to leave 
his top hat and cane at home while he slipped through 
the rear entrance past the amused staff in the kitchen 
into the cheer of the dining room, where he did full 
justice to the General's taste in spirits, trebly mixed 
but so cleverly that not one of the wise men present 
could define the true ingredients, —Do you taste the 
brandy? No—but I do taste the whiskey—How can 
you when I taste rum? And I taste sherry. But 
there’s not a drop of sherry in it.—And so ran the 
comments, but all agreeing as to the perfection of 
this ambrosial blend, while Mr. Lodge crept slyly 
home again by way of the same back door—he for 
whom every front door in Washington was open. 


Opposite the Maurys’ lived Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, a delightful personality, with a charmed 
and most prolific pen. The term “best sellers” did not 
exist then, but Mrs. Burnett’s novels enjoyed sales 
among the readers of the 80's and 90's quite large 
enough to qualify them for that category. Every- 
body knew and loved “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s”, “A 
Fair Barbarian”, and “Surly Tim”, but of course 
she is more widely known as the authoress of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”, that pet romance of our childhood. 
Young brothers were not bobbed quite so early in 
those days,—their locks were curled and their little 
suits patterned after the young Fauntleroy, but 
fashions have a way of changing in heroes, as in 
everything else, and though there was undoubtedly 
a brave heart beating under the black velvet blouse 
of his golden-haired Lordship, I understand that the 
youth of today, with their revised notions of what 
constitutes a good sport, now regard with scorn the 
extreme gentility of Mrs. Burnett's little nobleman. 


I have not yet mentioned the Army and Navy, but 
the omission is not due to the absence of the pleasant- 
est recollections of invitations to their houses. Gener- 
al Miles and his wife and daughter were notable 
figures of the period. There were, too, the adjutant 
general, Henry C. Corbin and his handsome wife, 
and the lovely family of Commander Emory, the 
wescuer of the Greeley expedition. Mrs. Emory has 
often told me of the moment when she was first 
informed of the Navy’s intention to send her husband 
‘on the hazardous mission, to the North Pole. It 
was at a large luncheon given to Mr. Robson, lately 
appointed Secretary of the Navy. Mrs. Emory was 
present, but the Commander was absent on duty. 
The question of Greeley’s tragic plight was dis- 
cussed, and Secretary Robson announced as great 
news that he had just interviewed Emory at the 
Navy Department and given him his orders to sail 
at once in search of the missing explorers; where- 
upon Mrs. Emory swooned. “Who is that pretty 
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little blonde lady who is so indisposed?” enquired 
Mr. Robson. “That is Mrs. Emory,” his neighbor 
informed him, “and you have shocked her almost to 
death.” “Mrs. Emory!” repeated the abashed secre- 
tary. “Mrs. Emory? The deuce it is!” 

General and Mrs. Bates and Admiral and Mrs. 
Clover, the latter a daughter of Senator Miller of 
California, were also frequent and generous hosts. 
Mrs. Clover was pledged to her two little daughters 
to give each year, during the Christmas holidays, a 
costume party for children. Many a fond parent was 
asked, besides, to share in the pleasures of the after- 
noon, and it was here that I saw for the first time 
Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, acting in the role of pater familias. The chil- 
dren adored him, for he led them in many a game of 
fun and frolic. The kiddies of the Far East were con- 
sidered especially pampered, for they had only to don 
the dress of their own countries to be appropriately 
apparelled as a part of this pretty picture of riot 
and color. Mr. Wu's son was accosted by one little 
American boy in the savage guise of an Indian chief, 
who demanded, not any too gently, “Are you a real 
Chinaman?” Since then, that little almond eyed lad 
has grown to be a man, and following in the footsteps 
of his much lamented father, is at present engaged in 
steering the national policies of poor turbulent China. 

Other notabilities of naval life then were Com- 
mander Gibbons, afterwards naval attache at London; 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, a tremendous celebrity 
by reason of his exploit in sinking the collier Merri- 
mac in the mouth of Santiago Harbor, and a young 
oficer named Sims, who, long afterwards, in the 
Great War, with the full rank of admiral, was to 
command the American fleet in European waters. 
Mrs. Cowles, wife of Admiral Cowles, took delight 
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in entertaining for her brother Theodore Roosevelt 
as he was ascending the ladder of his fame to its 
various stages. 

On one occasion at a reception which she gave in 
his honor on his return, fresh from triumphs with the 
Rough Riders in Cuba, people in their eagerness to 
acclaim and welcome the hero of San Juan Hill, fear- 
ing a great crush, came even earlier than the ap- 
pointed hour. The house, which was small, was 
jammed to suffocation, so that when Colonel Roose- 
velt arrived he could get no further than the front 
hall. There he remained, pinioned against the newel 
post, fanning himself strenuously with his Panama 
hat, and holding an impromptu reception of his own, 
while Mrs. Cowles, in the meanwhile, was passing 
many an anxious moment wondering what had be- 
come of her guest of honor. “It’s so like Theodore,” 
she said, helplessly. When at last word reached her 
of what was happening in the hall, all she could do 
was to smile good-naturedly, and say again: “That is 
so like Theodore!” 

Alice Roosevelt was only one of the little girls in 
blue in these days. She did not make her debut until 
January, 1902, at a dance for young people given in 
the East Room. The youngest of Roosevelt's Rough 
Riders came to swell the ranks of beaux, and to add 
a piquant and novel note of interest. The White 
House debutante was among the most attractive of 
the season’s buds. Many of us remember that she had 
only to appear on the threshold of a room to electrify 
the whole company into some sort of action, whether 
it was the dance or a game:—she led in whatever the 
gambol, not so much on account of her rank as prin- 
cess royal as for her compelling and facinating per- 
sonality, which she more than any of the children, 

(Continued from Page 399) 
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THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN STATE 


—By Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van 
de Grift Sanchez. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


HE thought embodied in the oft-repeated 

advice to Americans interested in for- 
eign travel to “See America First,” might 
well be offered to California students and 
casual readers of history in reference to the 
story of the Golden State. The tale of the 
rugged Conquistadores who raised the ban- 
ners of old Spain in mystic California, the 
heroic priests and the soldiers who followed 
them, the bearded hunters, the freighters 
and the miners of Forty-Nine, and the later 
builders and statesmen of the Sunset Land 
should be known to all her children, native 
and adopted. 

In “A SHORT STORY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA,” Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van 
de Grift Sanchez—who wrote the Spanish 
period—have told this long and glorious 
tale as fully and as effectively as seems 
possible within the limits of a single vol- 
ume. The language employed is clear and 
graceful; the work gives every evidence of 
careful scholarship; and the narrative in- 
terest is sustained throughout. A number 
of incidents, the accounts of which have re- 
mained in a controversial state for half a 
century and more, as, for instance, Fre- 
mont’s expedition and the Bear Flag Revolt, 
are treated with notable clarity and broad- 
mindedness. An extended bibliography is 
appended to each division. 

This brief and well-written history of 
California should become a fixture in the 
schools and colleges, and find a place in 
the library of every public-spirited citizen. 

B. G. MARSHALL. 





THE RAIN-MAKERS—By Mary Roberts 
Coolidge. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HE lay reader with no more than a 

casual interest in the Desert Indians of 
our country will heartily echo the authori- 
tative and discriminating comment of Mr. 
John Collier on Mrs. Coolidge’s: “The Rain- 
Makers.” 

“This is the best general volume of recent 
date dealing with the Southwest Indian 
tribes. It is a forthright book enriched by 
quotation from numerous source books. 
Present-day Indian problems are dealt with, 
if at all, by inference. 

“The book consistently bases its treatment 
of special subjects on the study of tribal 
heritages, culture-complexes, and psycholo- 
gical attitudes; in other words, not a Bae- 
deker of the Southwest but a real human 
geography of that wonderland. 


“The tribes particularly dealt with are 
the Navahoes, the Arizona and New Mexico 
Pueblos, and the Apaches. The book is 
written with imagination and with a true 
love for the Indians; yet its objectivity is 
perfect and its scientific faithfulness in all 


Edited By 
Laura Bett Everetr 
and 
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o 
basic matters is unwearying. In brief, a 
book to be recommended with enthusiasm.” 
KATHERINE KeL_ty CARTER. 





WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN—By Win- 
ifred Davidson. McIntyre Publishing Com- 
pany, San Diego. 

INIFRED DAVIDSON’S “Where Cali- 
fornia Began,” gives an altogether new 
and delightful account of the beginning of 

Coast history. The author has woven his- 

tory and romance in a poetic setting and 

given back to rugged Point Loma its right- 
ful place in the history of California. 


Epytue E. Pierce. 





ARMY WITH BANNERS—By Ruth Com- 
fort Mitchell. D. Appleton & Co. 
N HER usual sparkling style, the author 
tells how greedy old Mrs. Meeker pilots 
her daughter, Angela, from a circus career 
to that of a traveling evangelist. After 
years of hardship, even hunger, the two 
women and Angela’s daughter, Willow, are 
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living in a large city. Here, in a vast tab- 
ernacle built for her by her followers, An- 
gela’s oratory, beauty, and hypnotic influ- 
ence sway thousands. 

Arden Dexter, young newspaper man, in 
digging into Angela’s past, makes amazing 
discoveries. His efforts are rewarded by the 
love of Willow whose eyes at last are 
opened to the deceit, the selfishness, and the 
hypocrisy of her mother and grandmother. 
From the first page to the last, there is not 
a dull moment. 

AsicaiL S. Lyser. 





THE SUN BIRD—By K. David (Mrs. W. 

R. Clark). Harold Vinal. 

HIS book relates the young romance of 

an aviator, whose conquest of the At- 
lantic through the air forms a crisp, clever 
adventure story, in which drama and sus- 
pense are skillfully mingled. Interest in the 
novel is enhanced by the fact that the dar- 
ing imagination of the author sends her 
hero on an amazing lone flight, long before 
her vision had become reality. 

Mary B. Haircut. 





THE MYSTERY AT STAR-C RANCH— 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne. D. Appleton 
& Company. 

GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHS—By Hil- 
degarde Hawthorne. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

HE greater interest now taken in the 
writing of books and stories for young 
people is a heartening sign. An examination 
of juvenile magazines shows a new stand- 
ard of excellence. It is a matter for note 
that Hildegarde Hawthorne, the author of 

“The Mystery at Star-C Ranch” and “Greek 

and Roman Myths” is the granddaughter of 

the great writer who, in his “Wonderbook” 
and “Tanglewood Tales,” made classical 
myths live again for children. “The Mystery 
at Star-C Ranch” is a lively story of six 
young people in Wyoming. 

Frances Orr ALLEN. 





PERMANENT WAVE—By Virginia Sulli- 

van. McRae-Smith. 

IRGINIA SULLIVAN’S book, “Perma- 

nent Wave,” is a hilarious, breezy thing. 
One chuckles along indefinitely in its read- 
ing, swept as by a wholesome ocean wind. 
It is clever, bright, clean—a smart and 
laughable take-off on some angles of modern 
social life. 

Vincize E. Roe. 





RED SILENCE—By Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
HE large and increasing number of read- 
ers who wait eagerly for Kathleen Nor- 
ris’s books will welcome her latest one, 
“Red Silence.” Like most of her books, this 
one carries a theme which bears on the 
sober business of living; the easy step aside 
and the hard climb back; the fear of echoes 
(Continued on Page 397) 
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not discovered his particular capabilities 
may fail to satisfy the requirements, no 
matter how great his latent potentiali- 
ties may be. Superficially, it may appear 
that every student is merely an infinites- 
imal atom in the vast organism, but as 
a matter of fact there is very much more 
opportunity for individualism, and more 
need for initiative, than in the ‘smaller 
colleges, where each student is sepa- 
rately identified, solicitously guided, and 
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conspicuous if he departs in any respect 
from the normal type. 

One thing only do the undergradu- 
ates possess in common, and that is 
youth. Occasionally, it is true, one en- 
counters a mother attending classes with 
her children, or even a retired business 
man repolishing his wits, but these are 
rare exceptions. The essential fact is that 
here are 10,000 people spending four 
formative years of early life, when men- 
tal and physical activity is at the zenith, 
in close companionship, and with a min- 
imum of intercourse with their elders. 
The electric atmosphere of youth is 
everywhere. Even though the external 
rules of conformity to which they are 
subjected do not preclude an endless va- 
riety of activities and interests, never- 
theless there must be developed at least 
one great virtue, that of tolerance for 
one another’s views and actions. Never 
before in the world’s history has such a 
large proportion of a nation been held 
together on such terms during those post- 
adolescent years. The University of Cali- 
fornia is but a type of what is happen- 
ing all over the United States. The ex- 
periment is breath-taking in its vastitude. 


The time has not yet come for esti- 
mating the results. The University of 
California has already graduated some 
40,000 students, in addition to the thou- 
sands of others who have spent several 
seasons in it without taking degrees. The 
vast majority of them are still alive. 
Most of them are being absorbed into the 
life of the state. Some go to other parts 
of the nation, and a considerable few 
make their careers abroad, penetrating 
into strange ends of the earth. Will those 
who stay at home propagate more en- 
lightened standards, more extensive in- 
terests, among their neighbors? Will 
those who wander be apostles of inter- 
national understanding and unprejudiced 
co-operation? One does not comprehend 
how any young human being could 
linger amid the bright incisive beauty 
of the campus, mingle daily with alert 
coevals, and encounter—even though 
casually—the trained minds of the fac- 
ulty, without carrying away something 
that is permanent and good. 

From day to day the experiment moves 
to fresh phases. Most significant was the 
recent appointment of Robert Gordon 
Sproul to the presidency, for he will be 
the first president who is a product of 
the new theory and process. Young, en- 
ergetic, promoted for administrative 
rather than academic distinction, he will 
be the genuine representative of the in- 
stitution which he governs. The develop- 
ment which has been so rapid that anom- 
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‘ alies and flaws were bound to intrude, 


will have a chance to be consolidated, 

The foregoing discussion has been 
limited almost entirely to the campus at 
Berkeley, which is still the largest aggre- 
gation of students, as well as being the 
administrative headquarters. The sepa- 
rate professional and vocational depart- 
ments in San Francisco, Davis, and else- 
where, with smaller numbers znd more 
unified interests, partake more of the 
characteristics of small colleges. The di- 
vision in Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
which is rapidly approaching a parity in 
enrollment with its parent, and recently 
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High Lights On History 
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but where are the organized direction, 
the publicity, and the helpfulness given 
to those who tour that other highway 
which passes the missions, and also re- 
covers the past? 

Unless we are content to let Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain continue to do 
the work, we should invite new writing 
pens and a present thought to an inheri- 
tance which, very slowly, is disappear- 
ing. They are masters; and their letters 
make the '49 country known to the 
world. But they convey, too, the im- 
pression that the gold lands and the 
mining scenes are gone forever. Forty- 
nine was a long way back; Harte and 
Sam Clemens have departed. 


Not only in the resurrected cabin on 


Jackass Hill, the crumbling ruins of . 


what were once roaring bar rooms or 
bullion-bulging express offices, is the 
gold country continuing its story. One 
may find whole towns standing today 
as they were then. One speaks for a 
newer and a larger attention to the min- 
ing lands of history, knowing that roads, 
crowds and improvements may obliterate 
many of the reminders. It is because the 
people of the foothills today, with their 
hospitality, memories, and trditions are 
in many ways unique, because the old- 
timers are passing on, and the new ways 
cannot fail to edge in, one would urge, 
while there is still opportunity, the full- 
est participation in rare experience. 


Where the red dirt begins and the 
Mother Lode slumbers under scarred 
ground; where the hills are dented, and 
the fields combed fine, the mining days 
are still alive. It is quiet up there in 
camps once peopled by the thousands, 
and the ways are old-fashioned. Yet 
there endures a miners’ code of simple 
honesty. Locks are scarce and a high 
offense is to turn a man away hungry. 


Old men who had part in the story; 
younger ones whose fathers and grand- 
fathers prospected in the roaring fifties; 
tales of marvelous and sudden wealth; 
yarns of bandits and gambling and lynch 
law; stories as human and touching as 
any Bret Harte found; the relics and 
the proofs of great adventure, stand to- 
day as a strong tonic to the imagination. 
Is it pathetic, ironic, paradoxical, or 
what, that one may go back to Roaring 
Camp for brief escape from the noise 
of a hustling and a mechanical present? 


Appison B. ScHUSTER. 


ROM Castaneda, the soldier-diarist 
~ of Coronado’s Expedition, to Father 
Kino, the religious missionary of the 





seventeenth century, all the Spanish ex- 
plorers felt it: The glamour of the 
Southwest. Perhaps even the weary cav- 
alcade on the Jornado del Muerto, pur- 
suing the fabulous Seven Cities of 
Cibola, conscious of menacing desert 
spaces and intolerably thirsty, remem- 
bered brown Toledo in far-off Spain, 
where the skies were as miraculously 
blue and the heavens at night just as 
scintillating. 

Contrast, whether in scenery or in ex- 
perience, gives the thrill to living. |.t is 
not the hardness, the struggle, the pains 
of effort, that we bitterly remember; it 
is the monotony, the drabness of long 
futile wastes between high moments of 
emotion. The desert country of the 
Southwest shocks the conventional 
dweller in green, comfortable places. Its 
weird vegetation, its fantastic cacti, the 
small rodents that apparently need no 
water, pique the mind. The snake, of 
which he has such fear, becomes to the 
Indian a messenger to his gods, hiding 
from the hot sun by day, hunting by 
night, and bearing his prayers for rain. 

The craving for color is a kind of 
hunger. These pre-historic primitives 
invented basketry and weaving out of 
their necessities; but to satisfy their 
color-hunger, inarticulate Indian women 
invented pigments and dyes of yellow, 
red and green. They did not know why 
—they only knew that color and design 
satisfied some craving of the spirit. 


So with us. However sophisticated, 
however versed in art, critical as we 
may be of the conditions and the crude 
products of the primitive Southwest, 
there is a tang and a clarity in its dry 
air, a satisfaction in the infinity and 
variety of color on the far mountains 
within which it lies. At nightfall on the 
horizon, blue and purple and mauve, 
shading into green and yellow; then 
blackness, falling, blots out the pageant. 
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surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 
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Overhead, the star-sown vault adds the 
harmony of profounder blue. 

The Southwest is alien to us, like a 
foreign country, and therefore interest- 
ing. Within the last generation north- 
ern Europe has become less and less pic- 
turesque. Mediaeval custom and costume 
are dying out, supplanted by a stand- 
ardized dress and behaviour, not unlike 
our own. But the Acomas and the Zunis 
and the Hopi on their rock fortresses 
are still Indians, oases of an ancient 
order. They are essentially, as for ages 
past, the product of a desert environ- 
ment. Their clear, brown skins, their 
quiet voices, their simplicity and reti- 
cence and dignity, their astonishing en- 
durance, are a sharp contract to our 
haste, excessive energy, and _ restless 
search for novelty. 


Although the thunderstorms of the 
Southwest are awe-inspiring, its torren- 
tial storms fearsome, its distances vast 
and its soil of sand and rocks unfit, one 
might think, for human living, yet thou- 
sands of patient Indians manage to sur- 
vive. They are a living monument of 
primitive struggle, suffused with the 
color, the contrast, the infinite variety 
of natural beauty which we have largely 
lost but which civilized peoples still 


‘crave. 


Mary Rosperts Coo.ipce. 
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PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE 
(Continued from Page 380) 
listen to the “Half Hour of Music.” 
They come, not like the Jews of Jeru- 
salem to mourn over their past glories 
by the “Wailing Wall of Solomon’s 
Temple,” but to intake the inspiring 
strains of immortal harmonies echoed by 
the walls of the Greek Theatre, and 
to give thanks that the Glory of Cali- 
fornia, because of its unexcelled privi- 
leges and opportunities, its forward- 
looking aspirations, is ever in the 

making. 

On a long-to-be-remembered Easter 
morning in 1922, thousands of pilgrims 
wended their way slowly through the 
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dark hours of night and early dawn, 
over rugged pathways, to a canyon in 
the Hollywood Hills—now hallowed— 
for Easter sunrise services. The voices 
of these thousands in musical praise, 
accompanied by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Los Angeles dem- 
onstrated the beauty and the feasibility 
of music in the open. It was as though 
a Bow of Promise had been thrown 
across the sky. No longer was there any 
doubt that the moment had arrived for 
the inception of the now famous “Holly- 
wood Bowl.” With a natural amphi- 
theatre, a mild climate, a rainless sum- 
mer sky and thousands upon thousands 
eager for good music, the conditions 
seemed perfect for the enterprise; but 
it was not without untold difficulties 
and disappointments of its devoted 
Founders that Hollywood Bowl has be- 
come the seat of America’s great sum- 
mer musical festival. 

It is unique in several respects, but 
especially in that it is purely democratic, 
being the only institution of its kind 
supported entirely by gate receipts. For 
the small sum of twenty-five cents, vast 
audiences sit out in the open and hear 
“The Symphonies Under the Stars,” 
with an orchestra second to none, di- 
rected by distinguished conductors, for 
thirty-two glorious nights in summer. 
Besides the thousands who listen, there 
are millions who “listen in’ and gain 
rest, happiness and inspiration from 
these wonderful symphony concerts. 
Much more could be said of the other 
achievements of the Hollywood Bowl 
Association, and much for its future 
ambitions, which will no doubt be real- 
ized. Hollywood Bowl is destined to 
become the shrine not only of Music 
and drama but of the allied Arts. 

Many mountain summits in the state 
are annually scenes of Easter sunrise 
services; the Big Trees and the Red- 
woods have their pageants, as do the 
sites of historic interest. All are shrines 
to which one returns again and again 
in loving devotion. Surely it is not too 
much to claim that California’s Places 
of Pilgrimage are wonderful forces, 
making for intellectual and spiritual cul- 
ture—forces helping toward our ever 
advancing civilization. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
(Continued from Page 394) 


celebrated a definite coming-of-age by 
moving to its permanent site and build- 
ings, probably has conditions not essen- 
tially differing from those in Berkeley. 

It should not be only the members of 
the faculty, or the parents of students, 
who watch with lively interest the uni- 
versity’s progress, and speculate on fu- 
ture consequences. One of the most re- 
markable aspects of the new university 
system is the fact that it is vitally im- 
portant to every element in the life of 
the state. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 393) 


of the past—and then the Red Silence. The 
story carries the author’s wholesome human 
belief in the power of the recovery of the 
human spirit. 

Lucy Burcess TINSLEY. 





MOTHER AND SON—By Kathleen Norris. 
E. P. Dutton Co. 
S A companion book to “Home,” Kath- 
leen Norris has written “Mother and 
Son” as a message from an understanding 
woman to bring comfort and happiness to 
all mothers and sons. This little book has 
paragraphs to be remembered and treasured. 
It is an admirable gift book. 
Torrey Connor. 





SANTONE—By W. D. Hoffman. McClurg. 


ANTONE, written by a man who knows 

his West, is a tale of politics, cattle 
thieves, and a Texas ranger. Suspense is 
sustained from the time Santone O’Shea 
rides into the Paint Gap Hills until in the 
end he shoots it out with rustlers and ban- 
dits in Dogie. For one who likes adventure 


and romance, we recommend W. D. Hoff- 


man’s stirring tale. After a modern problem 
story, Santone will take the bad taste away. 


Henry FItTrer. 





THE TEXAS TITAN—By John M. Oski- 
son. Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
PECULIARLY American type of adven- 

turous and romantic manhood, Sam 

Houston, the hero of “The Texas Titan,” 

could hardly have developed in any other 

environment than the half savage, half 
sophisticated frontier of his time. This fron- 
tier was closely affiliated with the oldest 
settled and most cultivated parts of his 
country. The amazing contrasts that marked 
Houston’s career, the turmoil in the midst 
of which most of his long life was spent, 
possible then and there, would hardly have 
been possible anywhere or anywhile else. 
Mr. Oskison has not only approached his 
subject after long and careful research, but 
by way of sympathy and enthusiasm. He has 
thrown the result into the form of fiction, 
as giving a freer handling, and a more 
interesting appeal. The biographical facts 
are all here; the career of Houston from his 
frontier boyhood to the end of his life in the 
troubled time after the Civil War, is truly 
and honestly depicted. But fiction has added 
its warmer living touch, both in regard to 
Sam, and the many remarkable people with 
whom he came into contact. The love story 
that runs through the book is beautifully 
related, a touching revelation of a woman’s 
faith and devotion, her indestructible confi- 
dence in the man of her heart; we could 
ill spare it from the book, though it is, 


necessarily, chiefly the work of the author’s 
imagination. 

Houston was remarkable in many ways. 
Over six feet tall, handsome, attractive, 
with a temper at once violent and controlled, 
he went from climax to climax, achieving 
and tossing away fame, fortune, success, 
not once but several times. A hero of the 
war of 1812, where he won the undying 
friendship of Andrew Jackson, Governor of 
Tennessee, while still hardly past his youth, 
with the world at his feet and an adored 
wife to grace his home, catastrophe, which 
was none of his doing, sent him flying 
from civilization back to the Indian friends 
his boyhood had known; from there to win- 
ning Texas for the Union, governing that 
vast empire both before and after it became 
part of the United States he loved; then 
the tremendous decision when Civil War 
broke, with its consequences. All this in a 
most colorful and moving period of our 
national life, no jot of which which is lost 
in this book. A great story, such a life, a 
part of our national heritage, it is told in 
this volume vividly and accurately, in a 
manner to hold the reader’s attention firmly 
from first to last. 


HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 





WRITING THE SHORT STORY—Edith 
Mirrielees. 


SIGNIFICANT CONTEMPORARY STOR- 
IES—Edith Mirrielees. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 


COLLEGE instructor who gives courses 

in the short story at Stanford Univer- 
sity and at The Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish at Middlebury College, Vermont, where 
each summer authors most do congregate, 
offers a well-considered discussion of the 
writing of the short story. The companion 
volume presents stories of distinction. Miss 
Mirrielees is an author whose short stories 
frequently appear in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mary B. Haicur. 





| COOLBRITH’S “WINGS OF SUN- 
SET,” to be brought out by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company before Christmas, should 
be the most sought-for book of the season. 
In years to come its date may have a sig- 
nificance far beyond its present interest. 
The poems are pure attar-of-rose, distilled 
from the lifetime serenity and suffering of 
a poet. Had Miss Coolbrith written copi- 
ously, there might have been a score of 
volumes of her verse; but she was a lapi- 
dary of phrase. No poem could go forth 
till every facet shone. Those who know 
her only by her “Songs from the Golden 
Gate,” will be surprised by the dramatic 
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fire of such long poems as “Conchita,” in 
the new volume. 

Another book to look forward to is the 
biography of Ina Coolbrith on which her 
niece, Mrs, Ina Cook, is now at work. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1928-'29 
CALIFORNIA WRITERS’ CLUB 


DNAH AIKEN, “Love and I”; Emma T. 

Blake, “Kind of the Trail”; Henry 
Mead Bland, “The Search and Other Poems” ; 
Leslie Carter and Ellen Gall, “Modern 
Make-Up” and “Anthology of One Act 
Plays”; Mary Roberts Coolidge, “The Rain 
Makers”; Dorne Collidge, “War Paint” and 
English rights to four novels; Torrey Con- 
nor, “Algae, Apes and Appleseeds”; Charles 
Caldwell Dobie, English rights to “Less 
Than Kin,” “Doubling in Brass”; BEsther 
Birdsall Darling, “The Break-Up” reprinted ; 
Winifred Davidson, “Where California Be- 
gan”; Clara Grindell, “A Book of Songs”; 
Belle W. Gue, “Washington the Pioneer’ ; 
John Hamlin, “Range Rivals” and “Loot of 
the Lava Beds”; Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
“Greek and Roman Myths,” “Deedah’s Won- 
derful Year,” “The Mystery of Star-C 
Ranch”; W. D. Hoffman, “Santone,” “Roar- 
ing Rinconada,” “Bravo Jim” ; Harold Lamb, 
“Tamerlaine,” “Genghis Khan”; Charles F. 
Lummis, “The Bronco Pegasus”; Florence 
Livingston, “This Man and This Woman” ; 
Helen Lyman, “Suspension Bridge’; Grace 
Jones Morgan, “Salvage All,” and English 
rights; Ruth Comfort Mitchell, “Army with 
Banners”; Edith Mirrielees, “Writing the 
Short. Story,” “Significant Contemporary 
Stories”; Kathleen Norris, “Red Silence,” 
“Mother and Son”; John Oskison, “A Texas 
Titan”; Lori Petri, “Fools or Gods”; Nellie 
Van de Grift Sanchez, “Spanish Arcadia,” 
“A Short History of California”; Lola Simp- 
son, “Treadmill”; Virginia Sullivan, ‘“Per- 
manent Wave’; Edward Huntington Wil- 
liams, “The Doctor in Cour”; Vingie E. 
Roe, “Bitter Laurel.” 


Anthology of Newspaper Verse: 


Contributors—Don Farron, Raoul Dorsey, 
Minnie Faegre Knox, Eunice Mitchell Leh- 
mer, Addison Schuster, Laura Bell Everett, 
Sarah Hammond Kelly. 


Editors: 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, the Overland 
Monthly; Willard E. Hawkins, Author and 
Journalist. Addiston Schuster, The Oakland 
Tribune. Frank Cliff Kester, The Oakland 
Tribune. Louis de Jean, Echo. Simona Doug- 
las, Mill Valley Record. 


Columnists: 


Charles Caldwell Dobie, Addison Schus- 
ter, Frank Cliff Kester, Edith Daley, Peggy 
O’ Moore. 


MRS. KATHERINE BENNETT, Sec. 





that are eternally fundamental. 


SO 


HE OLD FAITHS with their saving graces no longer hold sway over human hearts to the degree which they 
did in more unsophisticated ages. The spirit of reverence is no longer fashionable in polite society. Old religious 
forms persist; but even the young grow worldly-wise and skeptical. What we need in the world today is a recon- 
secration of man, a rebirth of a sense of awe in the presence of holy things, a reawakening of the religious spirit. 


. . « It must be a unifying force, an all-inclusive power that draws the world together on behalf of those things 


“Cosmic Religion.”—CHARLES KEELER. 
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VACATION LAND MOUNTAIN MUSIC 
Luncheon Afternoon Tea (Continued from Page 376) (Continued from Page 377) 
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WASHINGTON IN THE 90's 
(Continued from Page 392) 


perhaps, inherited from her father. Alice Roosevelt 
has always been the daughter of good luck and 
popularity, and who knows if it may not be in the 
cards that she is yet once more to make another 
debut in the White House. ; 


EN Bernhardt and Coquelin, after a long 
promised tour, came to Washington, they were 
both at the very zenith of their artistic careers. The 
divine Sara was always divine and only less divine 
when finally, as a veteran of life and of the stage, she 
gave her last little sketch of a broken soldier of France. 
Her characterization was made the more realistic 
and triste by the fact that she herself had lost a limb 
in her heroic fight with fate. Neither Bernhardt nor 
Coquelin was gifted by nature with beauty, and yet 
both, when on the stage, could create the illusion of 
the greatest beauty. It was always the superlative 
with these two supreme artists, and so it was a 
painful shock to my sense of the asthetic when I 
met them later at a reception at the French Embassy. 
Bernhardt was of medium height, very thin, almost 
emaciated; her skin was sallow and coarse, and 
powdered much too copiously. Her teeth were not 
white, and her hair, obviously a wig, was of a reddish 
hue and frowsy, and crowned with a still frowsier 
brown fur turban. Her frock of taupe colored velvet 
was trimmed elaborately with passementerie in which 
there were many threads of blue. The choker collar, 
very high and edged with fur, reaching up to her 
chin, made her look for all the world like a bearded 
lady. She wore quantities of turquoises and many 
rings. Even her thumb was encircled with an es 
pecially large blue stone. From a rather fancy belt, 
which could have served as a dog collar for most 
women, so wasp-like was her waist, there hung a 
truly intriguing and handsome chatelaine of jewelled 
charms which jingled with a pretty jingle every 
time she moved, and as she was never still, there was 
a good deal of jingle. Bernhardt’s eyes were the 
whole of her, or so it seemed to me, for they were 
at once all of her compensation and her charm, but 
in the drawing room I missed the golden timbre of 
her voice, and I had the feeling that I must have been 
mistaken in my former estimate of her. Surely, this 
rather fantastic person, with but one pair of eyes, 
however compelling and fascinating, could not be the 
lovely Dame aux Camelias of a few nights before; and 
yet in L’Aiglon, on her last night in Washington, I 
found myself again enthralled and completely under 
the spell of her unsurpassed technique, so that it is 
not the woman I most remember, but the actress: she 
was one thousand actresses and one woman, and all 
of the greatest. - 


(Concluded in January Issue) 
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DREAM GARDEN 


EAR where the water-lilies lie moon-white 
Beneath the magnolia’s heavy scented boughs, 
Near where the petals fall on them in the night 
W hite-plumed peacocks in the moonlight drowse. 


KATHERINE SHUMARD SANDERS. 


COMMON 


IN A MISSION GARDEN 
(San Antonio de Padua) 


1E Pomegranates are ripening beside the broken 
arches; 
T he olive trees are silver along the crumbling wall; 
The golden grainfields shimmer, the still brown waters 
glimmer, 
A mist-wreathed purple mountain is brooding over all. 


A.ice Har.ow STEtTSON. 


UO 


THE LOTUS POOL AT VILLA DELIZIA 


ALM as though newly kissed by Peace, it gleams 
Below the fern-edged trail. Upon its breast, 
Drowsy and warm, pale water poppies rest 
And one blue lotus, lost in mystic dreams. 


Mira Mac tay. 
TOLLE CLL 


VESPERS 
T HE captured breath of flowers in the air, 


Fragrance of incense at the hour of prayer, 
These move me not to worship; let me feel 
Against my lifted nostrils as I kneel 
The scent of woodsmoke in October dusk, 

And you may keep your sandalwood and musk. 


SarAH HAMMOND KELLY. 


VT 


HEY came at last to the Council district with its snow- 
spit spruce upreared amid the snows. In the forests 
and its famous Ophir Creek. . .. The green, shadowy purple 
. the trail wound through 
the silent forest. The eery, uncertain light gave the scene a 
fantastic touch. The slim trees were white specters, their 


from the sun’s last faint rays . . 


arms extended in ghostly welcome. . . Ptarmigan—small 
white drifts of the snow—flitted phantom-like among the 
trees... The mingled sounds of shouts and barking split the 
stillness like a crash of thunder. 


“THe KING OF THE TRAIL.”—EMMA TURNER BLAKE. 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 
A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 
Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 
841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The January issue of Overland Monthly will carry a report of the 
proceedings of the recent convention, League of Western Writers. 
Minutes of the Business Session likewise will be given publicity. We 
are in receipt of many requests for this information from those who 
were unable to attend the meetings. The results of the convention will 
be long felt in the Pacific Coast and Western territory. 











